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PRICE 
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(Stamped Bdition, §d.) 





“Forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Rdition 


the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. B 
wa postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 11. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


AUDBY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenwum Office, London. For France, and other Countries not requiring 


(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LawEz.} 





— 


COMMENCE his LECTURES on MONDAY, the 6th of 
Pre course will consist of Thirty Lectures, and will be divided 
‘ » Dew : : 
- three Pecription of such simple minerals as enter essentially 
into the composition of rocks. = aa : 
Geology properly so calles; or the characters and super- 
5. on of the strata composin; the crust of the globe, together 
ete account of the various phenomena exhibited by them. 
with The application of the above subjects to the Useful Arts. 
Lectures on Mond Wednesday, and Friday, at a quarter- 
jz. Fee, 3. ‘The Course is open to Gentlemen who do not 
past ‘d any other class iv the College. An Evening Class will be 
Smell iPdesired by a sufficient number. 
ormed,  KORGE LONG, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
: % », London, Jan, 24, 1843. 


AYHE ELECTROTYPE.—A Gentleman, who 
has bad considerable practical experience in the art, is 
desirous of forming an ENGAGEMENT to superintend the pro- 
a i lic or private concern, He has also a 
edge of casting in plaster and sulphur.—Let- 
te st pai Finsbury-pavement, stating real name and 
address, will be ve immediate attention. 4 
MHE CILY UPPER SCHOOL for SINGING, 
conducted by MR, MAY, under Mr. J. Hullah’s direct 
sanction, meet every TUESDAY EVENING, from Eight to half- 
past Nine o'clock, at the Barbican School Rooms, Barbican, 
where Tickets may be obtained. Terms, 5s. per quarter, pay- 
able in advance. Next quarter commencing Ist of February. 
———————_—_——_——_—__— =r )~=}=»6—SLh! a wae eer ek 
CADEMICAL DEGREES.—Gentlemen of 
LITERARY or SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS, MINISTERS, 
or Others properly a desirous of GRADUATING, may 
RECEIVE EFFICIENT. ASSISTANCE from the Advertiser.— 
Address (pré Sele), SEES qualilications, to M. D., 15, Totten- 


ham-court New-rond. 
FRENCH LESSONS, 











YERMAN AND 
either Elementary or Conversational, are given in the 
above languages on very moderate terms, by a Lady educated 
for instruction from early childhood in Germany and Paris, 
who can offer excellent references of ability to teach, &c.— 
Apply to Mr. Chappell, Masic Warehouse, 50, New Bond-street. 


GENTLEMAN, sedulously devoted to literary 
“ pursuits, residing at RYDE, in the ISLE OF WiGutT, 
es to RECEIVE into his family FIVE PUPILS, the Sons 
of Noblemen or Gentlemen, to be instructed in the Classics, the 
nch and Italian Languages, English Composition, and the 
te: . A judicious system of private tuition, thorough] 
matured, and pursued with perseverance and energy, combined 
with the comforts of a superior home, an in ction to select 
society, and the enjoyment of a climate of unrivalled salubrity, 
ll, it Is hoped, present advantages not to be surpassed in any 
similar establish t. Refi s of the first order. Terma, 
joo. per annum. Pupils under 12 yeers of age, 7ol. Address 
8. W., Royal Marine Library, Union-street, Ryde, Is!e of Wight. 


HE Principal of an Establishment by the Sea, 

at a rural and favourite Watering Place on the Sussex 

coast, well known for its salubrious air, is desirous of COM- 
PLETING HIS LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS with a few 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, whose health or studies may require 
more than ordinary attention, The course of instruction com- 
all the usual branches of a liberal education, and the im- 
provement, comfort, and happiness of the young gentlemen are 
objects promoted by the most assiduous care. Fifty Pounds per 
annum include every charge, ‘ospectus, with references, 
will be forwarded on application, by letter, to A. B., Post Office, 
Eastbourne. 


fp 7 > 
RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM. 
—Bruce Caste is rather more than five miles from 

London, and is about a quarter of a mile west of the high road 

to Hertford. It stends in a park containing nearly twenty acres 

of land, and the surrounding Soanity is open and salubrious. 
Adescription of Bruce Castle will be found in the * Beauties of 
England and Wales,’ and in Lysons’ * Environs of London.’ 
In addition to the Conductor, there are six resident Teachers, 
ove of whom is @ nativé of France. ‘The course of study is such 
as to enable a young man, immediately on leaving school, to 
enter one of the Universities, to engage in commerce or agri- 
culture, or to adopt the military.or naval profession. Much 
general knowledge is communicated by means of a course of 
peste reading, in which the pupils are induced to engage. 
ctures, too, are delivered on various branches of Natural Phi- 
jusophy. In his plans of government and instruction the Con- 
ductor addresses himself, as far as possible, to the religious 
principles, reasoning powers, and good feelings of his pupils. 
The grounds of the school regulations, and of the formule em- 
ployed in the studies of the pupils, are explained, and at all 
times the puplis are encouraged to apply for information respect- 
ing ever: thing which is not perfectly clear to their minds. | Act- 
ing on the principle referred to, and others connected with it 
the Conductor has succeeded in rendering the acquisition o| 
knowledge to a certain degree, what, with unlimited means, and 
under perfect arrangements, it would be entirely, namely, a 
source of continued pleasure to the scholar. In developing the 
same principles, also, he bas been enabled to dispense, to a very 
great extent, with artificial rewards and punishments, and to 
associate the boys themselves in the business of school govern- 
ment. Corporal punishment he entirely discards, and, with rare 
exceptions, he has found that, by treating a boy as a reasonable 
Leinz, possessed of good natura! feeling, it is quite practicable to 
induce upright conduct, 8 gentlemanly demeanour, a desire to 
oblige, an anxiety to avoid the infliction of pain, either moral 
or physical. To the early formation of habits of industry, 
punctuality, and obedience, the cultivation of a love of know- 
edge, the elevation of the moral feelings, and the develope- 
ment of the mental and physical powers, the Conductor directs 
his most strenuous efforts ; being convinced by long experience, 
that, beside the direct benefits conferred upon his pupils, it is by 
such means alone that he can hope to lay a sure foundation for 
solid acquisition. A concise view of the plans in use is given in 
asmall pamphlet, entitled ‘Sketch of the System of Education 
at Bruce Castle, Tottenham.’ (Charles Knight, London, 1837.) 

loformation respecting the charges, and other matters of de- 
tail, may be obtained by application at Bruce Castle. 

‘There is also a Preparatory School for boys between the age 
of four and nine, the pupils of which are under female super- 
intendence, the plans of instruction being, with some modilica- 
tion, those generally adopted in infant schools. 

The Vacation terminated with Wednesday, January 295, 

















FOLOGY.—PROF. WEBSTER, F.GS., will} EXTENSION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF AR'-UNIONS. 


rue ROYAL POLYTECHNIC UNION of 
? LONDON, 

Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed that the 
ETCHINGS illustrative of the SONGS of SHAKSPEARK, by 
the Ercuinc Crus, are now ready for inspection. By the libe- 
rality of the Members of the Club, the Subscribers will receive 
Seventeen Etchings instead of the promised number of thirtven. 
—Subscriptions received by the Honorary Secretary, ut 30), 
Regent-street, and 5, Cavendish-square. 


RT UNION OF LONDON. 
President, 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Vice- President 
THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, 
FINISHED PROOFS of “ THE’ SAINTS’ DAY," engraved 
for the Subscribers of 1811, may be seen at the Office, 4, ‘T'rafal- 
a. Charing-cross; an 
M 





at 
Jessrs. P. & D, Colnaghi & Co.'s, 14, Pall Mall East. 
Ir. R. Jennings’, 62, Cheapside. 
Messrs. Ackermann & Co.'s, 96, Strand. 
Mr. C. Roberson's. 51, Long Acre. ‘ 
Messrs. Leggatt eville’s, 79, Corahill. 
And Mr. Mitchell's, 33, Old Bond-street. 
_ Due notice will be given to every Subscriber when the impres- 
sions are ready for distribution. 

The Engraving for the year 1812 is nearly completed. 

The LISTS for the yecseet year WILL CLOSE on the 3ist of 
MARCH, and an early subscription is solicited, to enable the 
Committee to make advantageous arrangements. 

GEO. GODWIN, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A.. Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, Esq. F.S.A. § Secretaries. 
Office, 4, Trafalgar-square, 
25th Jan. 1843. 





O BOOK-BUYERS.—NOW READY, 
GRATIS, Part XIII. of Stephens'’s Monthly List of a 
Collection of Useful and Searce Books (warranted perfect) in 
various Languages and in all branches of literature. Each List 
will contain a different assortment to the former, and will be 
marked at an EXTREME Low PRiCR, to effect a speedy sale 
and return of capital. ‘The above List, and all succeeding ones, 
will be forwarded fpeat free) to ane art of the United King- 
dom. T. STEPHENS, 14, LONDON-ROAD, next door to the 

Philanthropic Institution. 

Books Bought or Exchanged. 


NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS. 
This day is qubliched, and may be had Gratis on application, 
or will be forwarded to all parts of the Kingdom on Gentle- 
men favouring the Publisher with their address, and enclosing 


eight PEC AMB! . 
Brttc AMBERS's CATALQGUEof VALU- 
ABLE SECOND-IIAND BOOKS, eéetaining upwards of 
5,006 Volumes, generally in fine condition, at very reduced prices, 
including some recent purchases from the valuable Library of 
the late most noble the Marquis Wellesley. 
J. Bellchambers, 10, King William-street, West Strand. 


ATTALI'S ANNUAL CATALOGUE of 
_ THIRTY, THOUSAND VOLUMES of BOOKS in all 
CLASSES of LITERATURE, GRATIS, Apply pas-paip, 

The Library of Entertaining Knowledge ; with 
One Thousand Plates on Wood or Stecl. 43 vols. 12mo0. bound, 
cloth lettered, for 6/.; published at 9/. 13s.6d. *,g* Each Vol. 
may be had separately, price 4¢. 6/.; and detailed Catalogues of 
the contents ure forwarded (pre-paid) on application. 

Bishop Heber’s Life and Correspondence, Portrait 
and Plates, {weed pages.) 2 vols. 4to. cloth lettered, for only 
Eighteen Shillings ; published at 3/. 135. 6d. 

Liverseege’s (Henry) Works; 37 Plates in Mez- 
zotinto, by 8. & H. Cousens, folio, elegantly half-bound mo- 
rocco, gilt leaves, 2/. 12%. 6d.; published ut 61. 6s. 

“As an artist, he was excellent in expressing character and 
delineating story."’— Atheneuin, 

Britton’s Cathedrals of England, 300 Plates by 
Le Keux, 5 vols. 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, uncut, 
15/. ie. ; published at 35/. 

Britton’s Antiquities of Great Britain, 365 Plates 
by Le Keux, 5, vols. 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, uncut, 
IM. 15s.; published at 28/. 12s. 

Britton’s Ancient Ecclesiastical Arehitecture, 80 
Plates, 4to, half-bound morocco elegant, 3/. 3x.; pub. at 6. Las. 

Britton's English Citics, 60 Platés by Le Keux, 
and 24 Woodcuts, 4to. in cloth, 2. 4s. ; published at 7/. 4s. Large 
paper, proofs, in cloth, 3/. 10s, ; published at #24, 

Pugin and Le Keux’s Antiquities of Normandy, 
? Platés, ito. half-bound morocco, uncat, &. 89; published at 

6s, 








Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 114 
Plates, 2 vols. 4to.” half-morocco, uncut, 41: 44.; pablished at 
61, 6s. 2 vols. imperial ito. large paper, cloth, 6. 6s.; published 
at 0/. Os." ; 

Pugin’s Gothic Ornaments of the: XVth and 
XVith Centuries; viz. Ancient Timber Houses at Rouen, &c.— 
Gothic Furniture —Designs for Gold and Silver, and Iron and 
Brass. 1p Plates, 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 
wl. 14s. 6d; published at al. 14s. 6d. 4 

Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 100 Plate, 2-vols. royal 
8vo. bound, 2. 2s.; published at 4/. 14s. 6d. Proofs oo India 
paper, boards, for 3/; 8%.; published at 6/. 6s. 

Flaxman’s Compositions from Dante, 111 Plates, 
d4to. cloth, 2/, 2s. 4 published at 4d, 4s. . > 

Flaxman’s Anatomical Studies for the use of 
Artists, Plates by Landseer, folio, cloth, 1/. 49. 

M. A. Nattali, 19, Southampton-street, Covent-garden. 





Comm ERCIAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY ENDOW 

und LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112, Cheapside, London. — 
NOTICE is hereby given that the HALF YEARLY DIVI- 

DENDsS on the Capital Stock of this Company, due on the 35t 

of December last, will be payable here on and ufter the 25th 

instant, between the hours of 10 aud 4, Mondays and Thursdays 

excepted. By order of the Board, 

FREDERIC LAWRANCR, 

Resident Secretary. 


PHILOSOPHICAL eeeuey USN, ATUR 
a) SAL ARATUS, NATU y, 
AND MISCELCANIES, @ oe HISTORY, 
Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS will SELL BY AUCTION, at thei 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on THURSDA 
NEXT, 2nd tyeery ot 12 o'clock, 
EVERAL ELECTRICAL MACHINES, with 
W__ a variety of Philosophical A tus, Antiqui j 
of Natural History, Ke. ke. On view the gn Ley 
Catalogues h 


susan tenraen LITERARY AUCTION ROOMS. 
INRY 3ATE & CO. beg to anno the fol 
SALES BY AUCTION, at hf amg ig 8 | 
THURSDAY, February 8, and Two following Days. 
HE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY of the CADO- 
GAN LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION ; 
comprising @ well-selvcted assortment of Modern Literature, 
including, among others, Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopmdia, 
e vele— fneyelopédie, Francaise, i per ee» Tiguete- 
ion Fund Society's Publications, 4 \e *s Hist 
of oe Kebellion-and Life, 11 vo! s-—Mariin’s Colonies. 5 vols 


a urgh Gazetteer, 6 vols.—Memoirs and Correspondence of 
py 


Evelyn, and North, 13 vols.—Piit's Speeches, 4 vols.— 
Napier’s Peninsular War, 6 vols.—Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de 
Medici and Leo X., 10 vols.—Bridgewater Treatises, 13 vols — 
Southey's Cowper, 15 vols.—Scott’s Works and Life, 105 vols.— 
Lardner's Cyclopaedia, 101 vols.—Family Library, 61 vols.— 
British Essayist, 45 vols.—CBuvres de Voltaire, 92 vols.—Edin- 
burgh Review, 42 vols. —Quanveriy Review, 61 vols., and a variety 
of Periodicals rec ently published. Also the Works of Jobnson, 
Robertson, Burns, Byron, Milton, Crabbe, 
Wordsworth, Mitford, Rollin, Hume and Smollett, &c., together 
with the MODERN NOVELS and ROMANCES; c isi 
the most popular productions of Ainsworth, Banim Bird. 
wer, Chamier, Chorley, Cooper, Dickens, Galt, Gle 
Grattan, Hook, Howard, Irving, James, Lister, Macfarlane, 
Marryat, Miller, Morier, Scott, H. Smith, Willis; Ladies Bles- 
Bulwer, Bury, Dacre, Morgan, Morley, Stepney ; Mrs. 
Bray, Gore, Hall, Jameson, Norton, Trollope. isses Burney, 
Edge worth, Landon, Martiueau, Mitford, Pickering, Porter, &c. 


THE GENUINE LIBRARY of JAMES 
PHELPS «. removed from the county of Lei : le 
ing a Callect of Works on Theology. Tact one aaa 
History, ‘Topography, &c.; all in fine condition, and many 
extremely scarce. 


The MODERN NOVELS and ROMANCES 
of a CIRCULATING LIBRARY, d from Is)i cau- 
esting of about 7,000 volumes, the Proprietor declining that 
branch of the business. 


The VALUABLE and INTERESTING COL- 
LECTION of BOOKS, TRACTS, BALLADS, and PRINTS of 
the late Mr. WILLIAM HONE, made by him for the purpose 
of illustrating our National Manners, Customs, Superstitions, 
Amusemer’s, Dresses, and Populur Antiquities, more particu- 
larly as exhibited in bis wory azsaeing and popular Works, * The 
Every Day Book,” * Table Book,’ * Ancient Mysteries,’ * Strutt’s 
Sports,’ &c.; and also for his intended * History of Parody,’ the 
materials for which are chiefly comprised in the present Collec- 


tion. 

The VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL and CLAS- 

SICAL LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, removed from the counr 
try; among which are, Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vola.—Bel- 
larmini de Controversis Christiane Fidei, 4 vols,—Patrick, 
wth, Arnold, and Whitby’s Commentary, 6 vols,—Scott's 
Commentary, 6 vols.—Adam Clarke's Commentary, 8 vols.— 
Henry's Exposition, 6 vols.—Schleusner’s Lexicon, 5 vols.— 
Bishop Hall's Works, 12 vols.—Bishop ‘Taylor's Works, 15 vols. 
—Horne's Introduction, 5 vols. — ‘8 Sermons, 7 vols.— 
Lightfoot's Works, 13 vols.—Locke’s Works, 10 vols.—Hume, 
Smollett, and Adolphus's England, 16 vols.—Platonis Opera 
Onnia, 1! vols.—Euripidis Opera Omnia, 9 vols., &c., &c. 


The VALUABLE LIBRARY of JAMES 
GILLMAN, Esq., deceased, removed from Highgate, Author of 
* The Life ‘and Intimate Friends of the lute Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Esq.’ ; comprising Standard Works in Miscellaneous 
Literature, and a variety of ks on Medicine, Anatomy, Sur- 
gery, &c.; many of them rendered highly interesting on ac- 
count of manuscript notes by Mr. Coleridge. 


The LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN removed 
from Winchester, consisting of 3,500 volumes of valuable Books 
of Prints, Greek an tin Classics, ‘Translations, Dictionaries, 
Grammars, Lexicoas, Theology, &c., all in good condition. 

A COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, includ- 
ing the Portfolios of a collector, ising choice i 
of British and Foreign Art. 


A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION 


BOOKS, in various departments of Literature. 


The LAW LIBRARY of a SOLICITOR 
retiring from the Profession ; comprising Reports in the various 
Courts, and Moderna Works on Practice and Pleading 











osheim, Chalmers, 


te, Godwin, 











of 


A VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE COLLEC- 
TION of COPPER and STEEL PLATES, LITHOGRAPHIC 
STONES, &c. after celebrated Ancient and Modern Masters, 
cneraved by the most esteemed Modern Artists, together with 
t tire It 4 o impressi 
Agptalosues will be forwarded to Gentlemen sending their 

* * Valuations made of Law and Miscellaneous Libraries, 
Collections of Pajntings, Prints, &a 
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W. ‘COLLINS, Working Philosophical In- 
e strument Maker, by appointment, to the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution, takes the present opportunity of informing 
his patrons and the public in general, that he has REMOVE 
from his late or at 38, Princes-street, to more commodious 
ones, at No. 3, WARDOUR-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, where, 
for the oe his business will be transacted. N. pparatus 
for the Calotype, Daguerréotype, and Electrotype Processes, at 


the lowest possible prices. 
1" td 
HE SAINT ANN’S SOCIETY 
Under the Patronage ¢ of THE QUEEN, 
ueen Dowage — The Prince Albert. 
ing of Hanove The King of the Belgians. 
‘The Duchess of Gloucester. The Duchess of Kent. 
z. The Duke of Cambridge. 
Y (by V clentary, Contributions) Malotains, 
d Educates the CHILES EN OF THC zoe, ¢ NCE IN 
PROSE ERY ry Orphans, or not, fro = all parts of the World. 
Th F-YEARLY ELECTION will take place on the 9th 
of ay next. 
Subscriptions and Donations BWARD ET received b 
LEEKS, Soc retary. 








2, Charlotte-row, Mansion Baa Jan, 18 
Annual Subscription, 1. is.; $ Lite ditto, 102. 10s. 


YHEAP BOOKS.—E. & J. Howanrn have just 
published their CATALOGUE of ANCIENT and MO- 
DERN BOOKS, comprising an extensive Collection in all 
Branches of Literature, including a small Law Library, now on 
sale at 23, Gray's Inv-lane. atalogues forwarded to all parts 
of the Unit ed Kingdom gratis (postage free). 


“ Library, 19. Holles-street. 

ULL’S NEW SYSTEM 

FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 

FAMILIES paying 6/. 6s. the year, have the New and Standard 
Works they order, 12 vols. in Town, or 24 Country, Boxes and 
Catalogues, free of expense, and Two Guineas worth of New 
Works to Kreger. 

SOCIETIES can subscribe at the rate of l4s. per member. ‘The 
New Post Catalogues, with full particulars, sent gratis and post 
Sree. Apply to Mr. But, Librarian, as above 

ry y re 
[eEue S of SUBSCRIPTION to CHU RTON’S 
LIBRARY, 26, Hoties-stREet. 
For A SINGLE FAMILY, 41. = , or 10 guineas per annum 
For a Book Socirry, él. 8s., 10, 13, or 16 guineas per annutn, 
Any number of Members Peon join in_the same Book Society 
subscription,—no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. The 
standard collection consists of 25,000 raanee, and every New 

Work is added the day it issues from the pre: 

Full particulars, and Hints to Secretaries “or Book Societies, 
sent by Ee 














ow ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, XN] 7s. 6d. ¢ 
IrR* "ROBE Rr PEEL AND iis. "ERA. 

is Contents: Chap. 1, Sir Robert Peel's Birth, Parentage, and 
palvance on Pub lic Life—2. Bank Restriction; Resumption of 

Payments; * Peel's Bill’ of 1819-3. Catholic Emancipation 
aa Improvement of the Civil and Criminal Law—5. Parliamen- 
tary Reform—6. Reign and Ruin of W hig-Radicalism—7. Restora- 
tion of Conservatives to ’ower—8. Population and Production ; 
Corn and Currency--9. A Night in the Houses of Lords and 


G cmnmone. 
IL. ¢ otes, 139, _Cheapside. London; A. & C. Black, Edin- 
Dublin. 
FOR THE 


re... John C 
THE SOCIETY 








APS OF 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWL ZEDGE. Number 98, 
containing SYRIA MO DES and TINE ANCIENT, 
drawn and “engraved by W ILLIAM AvoHes, Professor of 
Geography in the College of Civil Engineers, is just published, 
No. 99, containing the WORLD AS KNOWN TO THE 
'S (two Maps), will be published on the 2th of 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


ASTRONOMY, 


Just awe 
CELESTI L ATLAS 
all the Constellations HY in Great Britain, with 
eorresponding Blank { the Stars. It contains ten large 
Maps, elegantly engrs weed . ‘and, from the peculiarity of its plan 
affords an easy and expeditious means of acquiring a prac “tical 
acquaintance with the fixed stars, and ai eaaioere adapted to 
the use of the elder classes in schools and an jpaeee astronomers, 
Teacher of the Use of a Globes a and Astronomy. 
Plain .eccceces ccc 1 
Seaytitally coloured ......0. 1 5 
Also, by the same Author. 

A Companion to the Celestial Allas : containing 
Directions for its Use; a Dissertation on the Fixed Stars, Plates 
of Double Stars, Nebule, &c. &c. Price 5s. 

Whittaker & Co, 


PAYNE’S POETRY FOR CHILDREN, 
FOURTH THOUSAND, 
Recently published. Ln aod 30. bound in cloth, the 2nd edition, 
a vise and corrected, of 
~ ELECT POET RY for CHILDREN, with 
brief explanatory Notes 
iM JOSEPH PAYNE, 
** A very pleasing and sensible selection.""— Westminster Review. 
“Reflects great credit on the compiler’s judgment and taste 
as a caterer for children."’"— Teachers’ Mag 
London: Relfe & Fletcher, 7, Cornhill. 


Just published, in 1 vol. Moe 12mo. bound in cloth, 5s.; or 
a neat Ww 4s. 6d. a new edition o' 
RME LE: ‘R'S LI ISEBUCH; or, German Read- 
ing Bo Book, enlarged, improved, and adapted to the use of 
English | +. ents. 
HEIMANN, Phil. D. University of Berjin 
T segue JN at the London University Schoo! “7 a one 
of the Editors of Fliigel’s ‘German and English ai 


London: 

A SYSTEM of MODERN 
with the Cutiince of Astronomy, compiled upon a New 
and Improved Plan, from the best and most recent authorities. 

For the Use of Schools nd Private Students, 
mon i ITE, 
Teacher of EF nglishG and History, Edinbu urgh 

Also, New Edition atthe fo raphy, Works, by the same Author: 


The First and Second Books for Children, price Gd. 
The Third Book for Children, price 1s. 
The Fourth Book for Children, with numerous 
Exercises, price | 
‘An Abstract. of General Geography, price 1s. 
A New Map of Palestine, price 1s. 6d. 
I 


Sold by Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London; and all other 
Booksellers, 











D. Nutt, Foreign poekneer Fleet-street. 


Just published, price 2s. 
GEOGRAPHY, 





! ratus for). 





SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, HIS- 
TORICAL, and. MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES, on : 
New Plan peti ned a oy, use. llth edition; enlarged 
THOMAS BOURN. Ted. ba. 
3. prccweod sate to on a New Plan. 
edition, with Additions by George Frost. 12mo. 6s. bd. 


8. Exercises on the Globes and Maps, interspersed 
with some Historical, Biographical, . Chronological, Mythol ical, 
and Miscellaneous Information ; on a N o which are 
added Questioms for Examination. With an Appendix, by which 
the Constellatic ions may be easily known. By Thomas Bourn, 
lith edition 


4. A Key to the Exercises on the Globes. 2s. 6d. 


5. Miscellaneous Questions in English History 


and Biogra jag. ith edition. Enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 
l2mo, ts. b 


12th 


inmo. 6s, bd. 


6. G teographical Exercises on the New Testament. 
With Maps. 5th edition, enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 12mo. 


5s. 6d. 
7. Arithmetical Tables. 19th otitien, with Addi- 
Price 3d. sewed 


tions, gd Thomas Bourn. 
envld by J. Harris; Darton & Harvey ; aud Simpkin, Marshall 


0 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKs, 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 
ABLES of LOGARITHMS, Common and 
Trigonometrical. ‘To 5 Places. Under the Superinten- 
eg ofthe Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
cap. 8vo. 3s, 
De Morgan’s (Professor) Arithmetic. 4th edit. 4s. 
— Algebra. 2nd edit. 9s. 
——__—_. Trigonometry. 9s. 
———_——— First Notions of Logic. 1s. 6d. 
Ritchie’s Principles of Geometry, femiinsly ap- 
plied. 2ndedition. 150 Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners ; , = of Mo- 





tion and Mechanics. 143 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
*,* A Descriptive Catalogue of their own Publications may be 
had gratis on application to the Publishers, or through any | 
ookseller. 





EDUCATIONAL pogo ETC, 
vd by Taylor & Walton, 23. Up; Gower-street | 
TEAM ENGINE (Sectional J Model of), 21. 2s. 


in a Box, 


Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, and Hydraulics (Appa- | 
Ina Box. 61. 6s. 
Sets of Mechanical Powers :— 
1. For large Lecture- -rooms, (size of the frame : height, 
3feet Linch; width, 3 fee ovcccc cece 
2. For Schools and sasaiicr Lecture-rooms, (height o 
the frame, 2 feet 6 inches; width, 2 feet 3inches) ‘ 
3. ASmaller set, omitting the hsertiatansoen of Forces 
and Collision of Elastic Bodies, (height of the | 
frame, 2 feet 1 inch; width, | foot ‘ik inches) .... 
. A Commoner Set, (height of the frame, 2 feet; 
Width, 19 INCHES .ccccccccccccccccecccccscsesscoveces j | 
Attwood’s Machine, 3/. 3s. Ina Box. 

Drawing Models, 2/.10s. Ina Box. ® 
*4* A Descriptive Catalogue of Apparatus and Educational 
Works published by Taylor & Walton, may be had gratis on ap- | 
lication, or r through pany Bookseller. 





a Just published, ismo. 5s. 
IMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz. the 
first Six Books, together with the XI. and XIL, carefully 
corrected by S. Maynard. 

e above, with the addition of the Elements of Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry ; anda Treatise on the C eateartion of 
the Trigonometric al Canon. Also. a concise eocoss of Loga- 
rithms, by the Rev. A. ROBE R’ TSON, D.D. F.t .. Oxford. 
26th edition, revised by S. MAYNARD. vo. 9s. 


Simson’s Elements of Euclid, edited in the Sym- 
oetingt Comp- By R. Blakelock, M.A., Fell. Cath. Hall, Camb. 


6s. 6d. 
London: Longman & ( Cadell ; J. M. Richardson; 


Rivingtons ; Hamilton & C “eg ; iW hittaker i Co.; Sherwood & 
50. 3 sinpkin & Co. ; Souter & Law ; Smith, Elder & Co. ; Har- 
vey Fe rlomes: Houlston & Co.; H. Washbourn ; 
P. Wii liams «J Templeman; and J. Van Voorst. Cam- | 
Giles J. & J. Deighton. 


A SELECTED LIST OF IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 
R. VALPY by har on of SCHOOL BOOKS, 
now published nt from Mr. Valpy) by 
Messrs. weed Brown, Green & Longmans. 
The Elements of Greek Grammar; with Notes. 
8vo. Gy. 6d. boards; 7s. 6d. bound. 
Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum; ad 
Tironum accommodatus. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 
Key. 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
Second Greek Delectus; with English Notes, and 
Greek and English Lexicon. 8vo. 9s. 6d. bound. 
The Third Greek Delectus; with English Notes. 
In Two Parts. 8vo. 15s. 6d. bound. 
Separately, Part 1 (Prose), 4s. 6¢.: Part 2 (Poetry), 9s. 6d. bd. 
Greek Exercises; 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 
Key, 12mo. pp. 48, 3s. 6d. sewed. 
The Elements of Latin Grammar; with Notes 
l2mo. 2s. 6d. bound 
Delectus Sententiarum et Historiarum; 
as, 6d. cloth.—Kery, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
The Second Latin Delectus ; with English Notes, 
avo. 6s, bound, 
Elegantize Latine ; or, Rules and Exercises illus- 
trative of Elegant Latin Style. 1l2mo. 4s. 6d, cloth. 
Key, 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
*,* Mr. Valpy’s other Elementary Classical Works. 


editions of all the usual Greek and Latin Classic Authors 
taught in Schools, will be found enumerated in Messrs. 











| 3 
usum 


12mo, 


and 





ONGMAN & Co's ito, ScHoon CaTALoGus for 1843,; 


in 3 vols. post 8vo. — —_— 
ORD WItciati LENNOX — Novgy, 
HE TUrT HUNTER: 
ust published, 
LMIss LAWRANCES So HISTORY cf Ww OMAN in ENG, 
ae mith Iuustrations. ats Cac Literature. 1 va, 


a few day 
TIE MONEY LENDERS a "Novel By 
Hatboro of ‘Mothers and Daughters,’ * Mrs. At 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street 





NEW AMERICAN BOOKS, 
HE STRUCTURE and OPERATIONS g 


the and STATE GOV 
UNITED STates: thy CHARLES MASO NENTS of of 


2. Journal and Letters of Judge Gurwen. S 
American Royalist), 1775-1784. With Notices of those Tim, 
By G. A. Ward. Dedicated, by permission, to Lord Lyndbunt 


8vo. iss 
"3 3. Mormonism in all Ages. By Prof. J. p 


Turner. 12mo. 5s, 6. 
4. American Criminal Trials. By P. W. Chap. 
~ Esq. 8vo. 
. The Institutes of Justinian, With Notes. 3 
mm...) Cooper, Esq. 8vo. 248. y 
6. Athanasion, and other Poems. By the Author 
ie Cisistion Ballads." 12mo. 6s.—Also, Christian Ballads, 
2mo, 
ve T he Natural History of the State of New York. 
By Authority,” Vols. 2 and 3. Gro.ocy. With numeroy, 
Illustrations.—Vol. 4. snuenaseey. iby Dr. Beck, Each vol 
in large quarto, price 36s. Ina few dé 


2 Geisler’s Ecclesiastical History. 3 vols, 8yo, 
9, The Gift. With 8 beautiful Illustrations 4 


remarkable specimen of American art," Royal avo. 25, 
10.-The Christian Souvenir. With Portrait and 
Mm. of the Nestorian Bishop of Oroomiah, &c. 12mo. 14s, 
London: Wiley & Putnam, Stationers’-court. 
*,* The Second Edition of Norman's Ruined 


Cities of Yucatan will be published February 2ist. 





| The following Periodical Works, for February, 1813, will be 
published by Charles Knight & Co 
| BINET EDITION 
OF SHAKSPERE, Vol. I., bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
| price 2s.6d. ‘To completed in Ten Volumes. Published also 
in Weekly Numbers, each containing a separate Play, price éd, 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
| Reren or Georce IIL, Part XXV., super-royal svo. price 2s, 
LONDON, Part XXIII, price ls. 6d. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 
THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXV. (New Sentes), 
price 6d. 
THE PENNY CYCLOP_EDIA, Part CXX., price ls. 6d. 
KNIGHT'S STORE of KNOWLEDGE.—Taxation ayo 
TAxeEs. 18mo. price 4d.; or in cloth, 8d. 
THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATE :D NATURE. 
Part I., price ls. To be completed in Twenty-tive Parts. Pub- 
lished also in Weekly Numbers, price 3d. 


Also, 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, for 1842, New Series; 
handsomely bound in cloth, with marbled edges, price 7s. 6d, 

KNIGUTS LIBRARY EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 
~Vol. VII. Containing an Essay on_the Three Parts of King 
Henry Vi., and King Richard TL: : Henry VILL; and Romeo 
and Juliet. Demy 8vo. price 10s. 

THE PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. Vol. VIL. Containing 
Titus Andronicus, Pericles, Two Noble Kinsmen, Analyses of 
the ascribed Plays, the History of Opinion, Indexes, &c. Price, 
in cloth boards, 20s. 

*,* WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, a Brocrapny; Book | 
is published in five Parts. The second Book, which will com- 

lete the Pictorial Edition, will be published me the next 
our months, Part VI. appearing on the ist of March. 
22, Ludgate-street, Jan, 20, 1843. 





New AS JUST Pt Jan. 28, 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
1, DOINGS IN CHINA ; being the Personal Narrative of 


| an Officer engaged in the late Chinese Bupetitics from the 


Recapture of Chusan in Is41, to_the Pe: 


f Nanking in Au 
By Lieut. ALEX. 


eac 
ust, 1842, MURRAY, Tsth Royal Irish. 
: 8vo. 

THE DOUBLE DUEL; or, HOBOKEN. A Novel. 
Be 7 "THEODORE 8S. FAY, Esq. Author of ‘ The Countess,’ &c. 


3. ENGLISH COUN 
Small 8vo. 

4. THE COURT of ENGLAND, under the HOUSES of 
NASSAU and HANOVER. By JOHN HEN EAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign 
of the Stuarts.’ 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

5. THE PHANTASMAGORIA of FUN. By ALFRED 
CROWQUILL. 2 vols. post 8vo. with about 150 Illustrations. 

6. THE HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 
&c. of ANCIENT GREECE. By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esa. 3 
vols, 8vo. 

7. THE WASSAIL-BOWL. By Atsert Situ, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leech. 

8 NARRATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS in BALO- 
CHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; including» 
Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1838. By CHARLES 

ASSON, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, &e. 

9. TILE SECOND SERIES of the INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
or, MIRTH and MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esa. 
Post 8vo. With Illustrations by Leech. 

10. THE JACK O’'LANTERN (LE FEU-FOLLET); or, 
pe PRIVATEER. A Story of the Sea. By J. FENIMORE 
PER, Esq. Author of * The Pilot,” &c. 3 vols, 8vo. 

mm BENTLEY'S HAND-BOOKS.—The HAND-BOOK of 
SILK, COTTON, and WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. By Dr. 
W. C, TAYLOR, Trinity College, Dublin. Price 2s. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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+ i . 6d. (dedicated, by special permission, 

Just published, Price to Lor Denman.) 4 
HE JURYMAN’S LEGAL HAND-BOQOK, 

d Manual of Common Law : adapted to the comprehen- 

A o jurors and others, and affording information peculiarly 
sion of “uprofessional gentlemen, to the man of business, the 
asel officer, kc. By THOMAS H. CORNISH, Esq., of Gray's 
ap, Barrister Patcrnoster-Tow ; and E, Spettigue, Chancery- 


lane. 





Now ready, price 4°, 
HE BANISHED LORD: a Tracepy, 
in Five Acts. ‘ 
* This ipa en tragedy. Its great aim is to show the lament- 
ple spectacle of a noble heart goaded to distraction by its own 
a “de when thrown among the petty, sordid, and disgusting 
Ny acters of common life..-.. There is a bold grappling with 
Chara ject, a fulness of imagery,and a massiveness of language. 
the fortimer is well wrought out.”’ At/as.—“ The accent of the 
I ve.” Spectator. —“* In construction, in metre, in manner of 
ie ‘frequently of imagery, and daring of speech, he follows the 
se model * Monthly Magazine.—* ‘The English press has already 
teemed with criticisms of this remarkable play. | It is evident! 
ihe work of aman of retined genius. We are, in the perusal, 
lternately charmed with the noblest bursts of passion in the 
poe splendid versificat he display of language 
which distinguishes Ben Jonson, and much of the patbos of 
Fletcher's most dignified domestic scenes.” Londonderry Standard. 
London: C. Mitchell, Red Li t, Fleet-street. 











— 
Just published, 
ROCEEDINGS of the PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY of GLASGOW, for 1841—42, and First Number 
for 1812—43. : . r 
:-On the Oxides of Bismuth, by Prof. T. ‘Thomson, 
rian §.—Prof. Gordon on ‘the Melting Points of Metals— 
the Means of Extinguishing Fires in Factories 
§ n Cultivating Plants in Close Cases—Mr. Cram 
oo a new method of Chlorimetry—Mr. Mackain on Veutilating 
the Fever Hospital—Mr. J. Thomson on an_ improved Tilting 
Apparatus—Dr. Anderson on “ells—Dr. R. D. Thomson's Re- 
port on the best means of supplying the Poor with Cheap and 
Qatritions Food—Dr. Balfour on the Fertilization of Plants— 
Mr. Grillin on an improved method of preparing Oxygen—Dr. 
Stenhouse on Dividivi and Ultramarine—Mr. J. Wilson's Expe- 
riments with various Manures—Dr. R. D. Thomson on the Cure 
of Blindness produced by Oil of Vitriol—Mr. Griffin on the Sta- 
tical Relations of the Gases—Dr. Thos. Thomson on some New 
Minerals—Notice of some recent additions to Chemistry. Price 
of each Number 6d. ; or of all the four Parts, 2s. 6d. 
R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow ; and T. Tegg, London. 





COMPLETE COURSE OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
BY P. F. MERLET, PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


1. TYRENCH GRAMMAR, divided into three 
Parts: the Pronunciation, the Accidence, and the 

Syntax. New edition, 12mo. bound, 5s. 6d. ¢ 
2, Le Traducteur ; or, Historical, Dramatic, and 
Miscellaneous Selections, from the best French Writers; ex- 
janatory Notes,; a Selection of Idioms, and concise Tables of 
he Parts of Speech and of Verbs. New edition, 12mo. bound, 


4s. 6d, is * é 
3. Petit Tableau Littéraire de la France; Speci- 
mens of the best Authors, from the earliest period to the present 
time; with an Essay on French Literature ; forming a Sequel to 
*Le Traducteur.’ 12mo. bound, 6s. _ 
4. Dictionary of Difficulties: or, Appendix to the 
French Grammar. 2ndedition, 12mo. bound, 4s. 


CONTAINING 
Explanation of the Peculiarities of the French Language. 
Complete List of Adjectives, showing why they are placed before 
or alter the Substantive. s 

Comprehensive List of Idioms, and Proverbs now in use. 
List of Conjunctive and Adverbial Phrases, showing the manner 
_ in which they are formed from each other. ck 
List of all the Verbs, with their appropriate Prepositions. 
Nature of the French Reflective Verbs. 
Complete List of Synonyms. is 
Free Exercises, gradually increasing in difficulty. 
Mercantile Expressions, Phrases, and Letters. 
Elements of French Composition. 

* Jescriptive,Catalogue of their own publications may be 
ose on application to the Publishers, or through any 
ook seller, 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


CLASSICAL WORKS FOR 
STUDENTS AT COLLEGE AND SCHOOL. 


I. 
ITCHELL’S PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES. 
& With English Notes. 1. ACHARNENSES—2. WAsSPS— 
3. KNIGHTS—4. CLOUDS, 8vo. 10s. each.—5, FROGS, 15s. 





II. 
MATTHLE’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 5th edition, 2 yols. 
§vo. 3s, 


IIt, 
BUTTMAN'S LEXILOGUS. 2nd edition, 8vo. 14s. 


ms Iv. 
MULLER’S DORIANS. Translated by Turner and Lewis, 
sad edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


Vv. 
HOMERUS. By Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, Rector of the 
Edinburgh Academy. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


vi. 
GRECHZ GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENTA in USUM 
SCHOLARUM. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
GRACE GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA 
mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 
“The latter work is intended for beginners, and consists of 
those parts of the former, which are printed in larger type.” 
LATINA GRAMMATIC.E RUDIMENTA, or Latin 
Grammar, for Use of Schools, 12mo. 3s. 6¢. bound. 
This Grammar is printed in the same size as the ‘ Grece 
G ze Rudi * to which references are made 


MINORA., 





ic 
throughout. 
‘These Grammars are used at the Public Schools. 


Vil. 

ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN ELEGIACS; designed for 
early proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefa- 
tory Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Ky the Rev. W. 
}_ om in M.A., Second Master of Harrow School. 12mo. 
is. Dound, 


Vill. 
_MATTHLE'S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR. For the 
Use of Schools. 7th edition, 12mo. 3s. bound. 


In a pocket volume, price 7s. ‘ = i In €vo. price 10s. 6d. 
NSTITUTIONES PLA; or, MEDITATIONS | PEIMITIVE CHRISTIAN WORSHIP; or, 
and DEVOTIONS originally collected and published by | - the Evidence of Holy Scripture and the Church, against 
H. in 1630: and in later Editions ascribed to the learned | the Invocation of Saints an 
Bishop LAUNCELOT ANDREWS. 

Edited and arranged by W. H. HALE, M.A. 
Archdeacon of London, and Master of the Charterhouse, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

f whom may be had, 
Bishop Andrews’s Private Devotions. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope. With Portrait. Pocket size, ls. 6d. | 


Angels, and the Blessed Virgin 
| Mary. By J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. 
| Rector of St. Giles in the Fields, and late Fellow of Oricl 
College, Oxford. 
Also, by the same Author, (just published,) : 

A Father's Letters to his Son on Confirmation. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Charchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





Under the Authoriiy of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
Just ready for publication, in 2 yols. 8vo. with numerous Llustrations, 


NARRATIVE OF A 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 
PERFORMED IN 
HER MAJESTY’S SHIP SULPHUR, 
During the Years 1837--42. 
By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B, F.R.AS. &c. 


Commander of the Expedition. 


Henny Cortsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlhorough-street. 
«@ Orders received by all Booksellers. 





SIR E. L. BULWER’S NEW WORK. 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 
By the Author of ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,’ ‘ Night and Morning,’ &e. 


ALSO, LATELY PUBLISHED, 


ZA N ON IL 


In 3 yols. post 8vo. 
“A splendid original."— Metropolitan. 
«* Fall of poetical beauty, of lofty thought, and of exquisite human interest."—Lilerary Gazette. 


In 12 Six Shilling Volumes, beautifully illustrated, bound, and lettered, 


SIR E. L. BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. 


SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Acents—for IRELAND, J. Cumina, Dublin; for SCOTLAND, Bet & Braprurse, Edinburgh. 


MR. KNIGHT’S EDITIONS — 
S H AK SPER E. 


I. 


THE PICTORIAL EDITION. 
Txis Work, the sale of which has far exceeded that of any edition of Shakspere ever published, cousists of 

COMEDIES, 2 Vots., containing fourteen Plays, accompanied by Notes, Illustrations, and Critical Notices; with 335 
Woodcuts, executed by the first Artists. 

HISTORIES, 2 Vots., containing ten Plays, and, in addition to the usual Notes, full Historical Illustrations, and an 
Essay on the Three Parts of Henry VI. and Richard LL., with 304 Woodcuts. 

TRAGEDIES and POEMS, 2 Vots., containing eleven Plays, and the Poems; and, besides the aceustomed Notes, &c. 
a full Illustration of the Sonnets; with 271 Woodcuts. 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, containing Titus Andronicus, Pericles, Two Noble Kinsmen, Analysis of th Doubtful 
Plays, History of Opinion on the Writings of Shakspere, and Index; with 84 Woodcuts. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: A BIOGRAPIIY. 


This Introductory Volume, which will be completed in a few months, forms a distinct work, exhibiting our great Poet 
in association with the circumstances of his domestic position, and portraying the Literature, Manners, and Events of his 
Age. ‘The subject includes a full History of the Stace. The Volume will contain above 200 Woodeuts. ; 

The Seven Volumes, without the Biography, occupy Forty-six Parts, price 5. 15s.; or bound in cloth, 6/. 12s. Gd, 








IL. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
‘ictorial 


This is a re-publication, in demy octavo, with an accurate revisal of the Text and Notes, of Mr. Knight's Pi 
Edition. Such Woodecuts are inserted as are strictly illustrative. The Seventh Volume will appear on the Slst of 'gnuary, 
completing the publication of 25 Plays. The Work will be finished early in 1843. Price 10s. each volume. 


11t. 


THE CABINET EDITION. 


The want of a correct Text of Shakspere, in a neat form, and at a cheap rate, has long been felt. Itis now generally 
ackuowledged that the received Text, that of Steevens (inaccurately called the text of Steevens and Malono,) i shamefully 
disfigured through the tasteless aud unwarrantable deviations from the original copies made by the moderna Eaitors of 
Shakspere. The Text given by Mr. Knight, in his Pictorial and Library Editions, is founded upon the most cars ful colla- 
tions; and a reason is assigned in those editions for every deviation from the received text of the modern cop on. To 
print the Text of the Works of Shakspere, such as we may judge that it proceeded from his pen, so as to make his real 
words accessible to all, is the object of ‘The Cabinet Edition.” Alexander applied the perfume-Cabinet of Darius to a 
noble use: ‘1 will have it,’ he said, ‘to serve for a case for Homer's books. The works of Shakspere, in like manner, 
deserve a Cabinet that may always be at hand, like the ‘case for Homer's books.’ This Cabinet Edition will not be ren- 
dered bulky by much Commentary. A few glossarial Notes will be added to the Text, to explain words and sentences 
which are not familiar to the general reader. 

The Cabinet Shakspere is published in Weekly Numbers: each Number containing a complete Play, at 
Also, in Ten Volumes, at Half-a-Crown each, bound in cloth, with gilt edges, to be published Monthly. 


ixpence 





John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


CHARLES KNIGHT & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 
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THE ATHENEZUM 

















MR. MURRAY 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
WORKS. 





t. 
JOURNAL OF LIEUT. EYRE, 

One of the PRISONERS in AFFGHANISTAN ; 
With a Narrative of the RETREAT and DESTRUCTION 
of the BRITISH ARMY, in January 1642. 

New Edition. With a Plan of the Cantonments. 

Post Uvo. 9s. Gd. 


THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 
An ACCOUNT of their MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and 
CEREMONIES. 
By GEORGE BORROW, 
Late Agent to the British and Foreign Bible Socicty. 
New Edition. Post #vo. 





THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; 
Or, the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of an 
Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the Scrip- 
tures in the Peninsula. } 
By the Author of ‘ Gypsies in Spain.” 


New Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 


Iv. 


CABOOL; 
Being the PERSONAL NARRATIV E of a JOURNEY to, | 
and RESIDENCE in, that CITY. 


By the late SIR ALEXANDER BURNES 
Of the India Company's Service. 


New Edition, with Portrait and Plates. 8vo. 18s. 


3, C.B, 


v. 
SKETCHES ON THE COASTS OF 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
By the Right Hon. Lord FRANCIS EGERTON, M.P. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
vi. 
TRAVELS IN NEW ZEALAND, 


With Contributions to the Geography, Geology, Botany, 
and Natural History of the Islands. 
By ERNEST DIEPFENBACH, MD. 
Naturalist to the New Zealand Company. 
With Plates. 2 vols. Bvo. 24s. 


vir. 
LETTERS ON SOUTIT AMERICA ; 


Comprising Travels on the Banks of the Parand and 
Rio do la Plata. 
By J. P. and W. P. ROBERTSON, 
Authors of ‘ Letters on Paraguay,’ and ‘ Francia’s Reign.’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. 28s. Gu. 


vill. 

RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN of 1812. 

By VON CLAUSEWITZ. 
Translated from the German. 
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REVIEWS 


Pierce Penniless's Supplication to the Devil. By 
Thomas Nash. With Introduction and Notes. 
By J. Payne Collier, Esq. Reprinted for the 
Shakespeare Society. 

As a specimen of early smoothness of : style and 

command of the English language, this work is 

interesting, and well worthy of perusal ; nor is 
it less remarkable as an instance of literary per- 
versity and unreasonableness. The tribe of let- 
tered grumblers, who rail 

On Lady Fortune in good terms— 

In good set terms, 

and who think themselves the butts of the 

world’s malicious shafts, whenever they cannot 

get more than the market price for the products 
of their brains, stand, indeed, in little need of 

Nash's lamentations to uphold them in their 

mistaken calculations; but it is curious to sce 

the prejudice concerning neglected merit and 
contempt of literature, reproduced in ages the 
most different: even in this century of political 
economy, it is still part and parcel of established 
order; so that to — any scribbler’s right 
te consider himself an exceedingly ill-treated 
entleman, because he has not yet by his labours 

a a “lord indeed, and not a tinker, nor 

Christopher Sly,” is to run a serious risk of 

passing for disaffected to Church and State, to say 

nothing of banishment to a literary Coventry. 
To those unacquainted with Nash’s quaint 

piece of satire, it may be necessary to premise, 

that Pierce Penniless represents genius at odds 

with fortune—an author without a patron or a 

penny (miserable alliteration !), and his suppli- 

cation, addressed to the Devil, is to the effect, 
that he will be graciously pleased to send the 
demon Avarice to replenish his pocket, and to 
purge the town of the deadly sins, which, it would 
seem, had left no ground within it for the sin of 
bookmaking to stand upon. Whether in writing 
his diatribe, Nash intended mainly to attack the 
patrons of literature, or to expatiate on the general 
morality of his times, is not very clear: perhaps 
he meant a little of both, perhaps only to make 
asaleable book, that “the poore tenement of his 
we might no longer continue to be “ the 

evil's dauncing schoole.” But whatever his de- 


sign, the tune he harps upon is the old complaint 
of neglected scholarship; and a more decisive 
proof of the unfoundedness of the notion is not 
to be had or desired, than this its reappearance 


in all states of society. The error involved in 
the complaint of literary ill-usage is twofold : 
first, that there is any necessary connexion be- 
tween merit and money, beyond that, like Ma- 
cedon and Monmouth, they both begin with 
an M; and this mistake is the more unpardon- 
able, because literary men are ever gibing and 
mouthing against the money makers as ignorant, 
dull, and unworthy. If money be at once so 
desirable and so accessible a good, why not turn 
aside and adopt its pursuit? or if, on the other 
hand, literature and philosophy be in their 
nature so exalted above the care for the crea- 
ture comforts, why not embrace them cheer- 
fully and heartily, with all their consequences? 
But the second mistake is more unreasonable 
still; and that is, the laying to the charge of 
literature that poverty, which has been, in so 
many instances, the consequence of the com- 
plainant’s own misconduct. ‘ Having tyred my 
youth with follie,” says Pierce, “ and surfeited 
my minde with vanitee, I began, at length, to 
look back to repentance, and addresse my en- 
deavours to prosperitie :’’ and this is too often 
the history of “unrequited merit.” The union 
between true genius and conduct is sufficiently 
rare, on account of the passionate character of 


> 





the energetic and imaginative temperaments; but 
a long prevalent neglect of nent developement 
in the schools and universities of Europe, carried 
the same tendency to fitful irregularities among 
the commoner literati, who traded only on acquire- 
ments. Literary men, therefore, pretended too 
generally to be men of wit and pleasure on town ; 
and when they had forfeited independence by 
debt, and disgraced learning by vice, they turned 
round on fortune, and abused the public for the 
well-merited contempt which they failed not to 
encounter. Thus our friend Pierce :— 

“This is the lamentable condition of our times, 
that men of arte must seek almes of cormorants, and 
those that deserue best, to be kept vnder by dunces, 
who count it a policie to keep them bare, because 
they shuld follow their books the better; thinking, 
belike, that as preferment hath made themselves 
idle, that were earst painfull in meaner places, so it 
would likewise slackeh the endeauours of those stu- 
dents, that as yet strive to excell in hope of aduance- 
ment. A good pollicie to suppresse superfluous libera- 
litie ; but, had it been practised when they were 





promoted, the yeomandry of the realme had been | 


better to passe than it is, and one droane should not 


| 


prety, but at this time he is not prouided for him. 
Marric, about two or three daies hence, if he come 
that way, his page shal say he is not within, or els he 
he is so busie with my L. How-call-ye-him, and my 
L. What-call-ye-him, that he may not be spoken 
withall. These are the common courses of the 
world, which euery man priuately murmures at, but 
none dares openly vpbraid, because the most artists 
are base minded: like the Indians, that haue store 
of gold & precious stones at commaund, yet are ig- 
norant of their value, and therefore let the Spaniards, 
the Englishmen, & euery one load their ships with 
them without molestation : so they, enioying and 
possessing the puritie of knowledge, (a treasure farre 
richer than the Indian mynes) let euerie proud 
Thraso be pertaker of their perfections, repaying 
them no profit, and gyld himself with the titles they 
giue him, when he wil scarce return them a good 
word for their labor. Giue an ape but a nut, and he 
wil looke your head for it; or a dog abone, and hele 
wag his tayle ; but giue me one of my young masters 
a booke, and he will put off his hat and blush, and 
so goe his way.” 

Here is a plain profession of the learned man’s 
own estimate of himself and his wares—glor 
for gold—honour for a mess of pottage! It is 


haue driuen so manie bees from theyr honie-combes.” | not for the love of truth, nor for an admiration 
The whole complaint, indeed, exhibits the | of virtue, that he praises, but through a regard 


abject state of the mind in which it originated, 
and the caiise is, perhaps, to be found in the 
eleemosynary education by which, on the revival 
of learning, scholars were wont to be raised. 
The time is not far back, when even the Church 
was indebted very principally to that source; 
of which Swift is a salient instance. Even 
Fielding displays the chaplain in the great 
man’s house, as no better than a domestic ser- 
vant, and a proper match for my lady’s maid. 
From this cause probably arose the wretched 
abuse of dedications, and that cringing to the 
great, which certainly went far to justify the 
aristocratic conceit, of the superiority of rank to 
learning. 

Pierce not only charges the patrons of his day 
with avarice, but with ignorance also. 

“ What is the cause? how am I crost ? or whence 
is this curse? Euen from hence, that men that 
should employ suc! as I am, are enamoured of their 
owne wits, and thinke whateuer they doo is excellent, 
though it be neuer so scurvie; that learning (of the 
ignorant) is rated after the value of the inke and 
paper ; and ascriuener better paid for an obligation, 
than a scholler for the best poeme he can make ; that 
euerie grosse brainde idiot is suffered to come into 
print, who, if hee set foorth a pamphlet of the praise 
of pudding pricks, or write a treaties of Tom Thumme, 
or the exployts of Vntrusse, it is bought vp thicke 
and three-folde, when better things lye dead. * * 
Belecue me, gentlemen, (for some crosse mishappes 
haue taught ime experience) there is not that strict 
obseruation of honour, which hath been heretofore. 
Men of great calling take it of merit to haue their 
names eternisht by poets; and whatsoeuer pamphlet 
or dedication encounters them, they put it vp their 
slecues, and scarce giue him thankes that presents 


it. tter is it for thos Id ennes to | . ! 
a aac el: Malhotra A -oag soe At its rarity. Besides, the general ignorance of so- 


raise such yngratefull peasants from the dung-hill of 
obscuritie, and make them equal in fame to the 
worthics of olde, when their doating selfe-loue shall 
challenge it of dutie, and not onely giue them nothing 
themselues, but impouerish liberalitie in others.” 
But if such were, indeed, the patrons of lite- 
rature in general, what were the slaves who 
stooped to eulogize them? The life of Dryden 
is one long answer to the question. Observe 
how grossly Pierce himself mistakes this matter : 
“ But cap and thanks is all! our courtiers payment ; 
wherefore, I would counsell my frends to be more 
considerate in their dedications, and not cast away 
so many months labour vppon a clowne that knowes 
not how to vse a scholler ; for what reason haue I to 
bestow any of my wit vpon him, that will bestow 
none of his wealth vpon me? Alas! it is an easie 
matter for a goodlie tall fellow, that shines in his 
silkes, to come and out face a poore simple pedant 
in a thred-bare cloake, and tell him his booke is 





for sordid gain; yet is such base and mean conduct 
to be esteemed; and the chapman to be abused 
for knowing the true value of the goods he bids 
for, and striving to get his pennyworth for his 
penny. 

Connected with the same charitable education, 
were the coarseness of manners prevalent among 
scholars, and that addiction to low vices, which 
the discipline of the universities was little care- 
ful to control, and which tended still further to 
lower the popular estimate of the literary cha- 
racter. Even to the days of “slashing Bent- 
ley,” and the dogmatic Warburton, controver- 
sialists were the Tasting ctedk of better bred 
men, for the intemperance and invective in 
which they delighted to indulge. 

But had it been otherwise—had education 
been given on wiser plans—the mistake would 
not have been less, that regards literature, in its 
relation to money, as more than a qualification 
to enter upon the learned professions. There is 
nothing in literature which should remove it 
beyond the ordinary laws regulating the remu- 
neration of labour, The commercial value of 
learning, as of art, and all other things, is, as we 
said of the Art-Union prizes, just so much money 
as ’twill bring, and no more; and to confound 
this with its value in use, with its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, is the miscalculation of ignorance and 
vanity. One or two extraordinary instances 
may be cited, in which learned men received 
not merely large pecuniary rewards, but great 
personal consideration, from patronizing princes ; 
but the commodity was then séarce, and the 
wealthy purchased this object of desire as they 
purchased their gems, at a price proportioned to 


ciety made learning pass for wisdom; and by 
this opinion it really became a power possessing 
valuable consideration. All this, however, was 
but an accident; the diffusion of knowledge, 
which printing introduced, while it raised the 
public, lowered in a corresponding degree, its 
teachers, by rendering acquirements easier of 
access, and by making the depositaries of them 
more numerous. By widening the circle of read- 
ers, too, the quality of reading in demand became 
less recondite: wit was substituted for know- 
ledge, amusement was adopted in place of im- 
provement as an end; and by the time that 
authorship becaine a trade, the literary character 
had sunk into considerable disrepute. Grub 
Street, though taken for a reproach of poverty, 
was, in reality, as much the symbol of bankrupt 
wits, as of bankrupt fortunes, 
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genius and less learning; and on that account| Dalkeith Holmes on her horse, the Lady of the | multitude of spoilt children, who are sure of meetin conduc! 
alone, would justly be esteemed as a less en-| Baltic in her sledge—to say nothing of Idlers in | With indulgence, and presume upon it.” . itself wi 
nobling profession. It thus frequently became | Italy, Mediterranean yachters, and such foreign | |. We must skip the voyage from Havana ty mense | 
the desperate resource of those who had none | members of the sisterhood as Madame Dudevant | Vera Cruz, though it included a Norte—one of large si 
other; insomuch that the book trade had | and the Countess Hahn Hahn—make upa pha- those sea-wonders more exciting than agrecable stance 1 
scarcely received its first developements, when | lanx of tourists, before whose bright eyes and Vera Cruz wore an aspect as repellant as that territor 
authorship became miserably overstocked, and | pleasant tongues we men must needs quail ;—even of the Havana had been inviting :— ae . 
the commodity a drug in the market. though we number Borrows and Headsand Puck- | | “ Anything more melancholy, délabré and forlory Tela 

The intervention of the bookseller, with the ap- | ler Muskaus and Kohls, in our squadron! Lere, than the whole appearance of things as we dre hildre 
plication of capital to the trade, was, notwith- | the wife of a Spanish Ambassador permits the aa a wed pod eos ge On one side, the and pe 
standing, an element of literary prosperity. If| publication of journals written in a land hitherto deo “black to ski o Ne ah the other, the rieros ¥ 
Milton obtained only five pounds for his poem, | unvisited by any one gifted with so keen an eye black birds, called ze ong Ree aay Of large ing fac 
while Scott and Byron obtained a guinea per | and so pleasant a pen ; and we call on all to do| carcass or flying ceaie along a Soha dead sarape 
line, it was the extension of the trade in books | admiring homage to the lively talents of Madame | till, as the goal of our voyage pers he dean Mexict 
that made the difference. ‘These latter halcyon | Calderon de la Barea. She begins her sketches | aspect was welcome, and the very hills of red — we" 
times have already passed away. A demand for} on board the Norma, which conveyed her | by which it is surrounded, and which look like the tavell 
inferior articles has divided the current e* au- | from New York to Havana, and bore an amusing | deserts of Arabia, appeared inviting. * * A singula¢ for the 
thorship into new and more humble channels. | freightage of Mexican varieties. But a voyage | spectacle the wharf presented. A crowd, as far as the ee 
The mere power of writing, unaccompanied by | and its dramatis persone have been often de- | eye could reach, of all ages and sexes of Vera Cry. a pe 
other gifts, has ceased to be distinctive ; and | scribed; not so the Havana, the first glimpse of | “°° (and @ very curious set they seemed to be), pa 
any one possessed of a quire of paper can com- | which produced a favourable impression :— nated —— vr 2 ca his Excellency’s arrival, goosel 
pete for its honours and emoluments. More] “Last evening, as we entered the beautiful bay, ang _ ee defies and —_ ” make up or gre 
money can be raised from the public by a limited | every thing struck us as strange and picturesque. nd “then tl rage 7 py vo pair—the It i 
but quick return upon worthless literature, than The soldiers of the garrison, the prison built by Atl had laree } ae cy x . Rasiie a fashion, to sto 
by the mote extensive but tardy income of | General Tacon, the irregular houses with their fronts | |; of deck —— | iver GF Sous colle, amd every | 

5 . J “ : geo pr ge of dark complexion, from the pure Indian but ) 
standard productions; and there has ensued a painted red or pale blue, and with the cool but un- i. os eae ithe 5 
PERC Te ner inhabited look produced by the absence of glass | UPW@™s. Some dresses were entirely composed of Jalap 
consequent rush to supply this demand, that for ciedianes Gs centienh didn tnd Sateen, 1 clinging together by the attraction of cohesion; as the 
the moment has contributed to lower both the | vessels from every port in - claaananel oerld, the | others had only a few holes to let in the air. All 7 
consideration for literary talent and its money | jittle boats gliding amongst them with their snow- were crowding, jostling, and nearly throwing each be he 
value. 7 white sails, the negroes on the wharf—nothing Euro- other into the water, and gazing with faces of intense his w 

It is thus pretty clear, that the whining about | pean. The heat was great, that ofa July day, with- CueEny: : , by @ 
neglected merit, is not only in a great degree | out any freshness in te air.” willis : The moment of departure from this doleful make 
unfounded, but that the Pierce Pennilesses were, Other hurried skeiches are not to be passed city was eagerly welcomed. The breakfast halt scene 
in all ages, far from being the most respectable | over ;— aflords us & glimpse of a Mexican celebrity, yale 
aspirants to literary distinction, With respect to * We adjourned to the balcony, where the air was This is Santa Anna, the ci-devant President eet er 
a more fashionable complaint in the present day, | delightful, a cool evening breeze having suddenly | _ “A gentlemanly, good-looking, quietly-dressed, aie 
governmental neglect, and the withholding of | sprung up. A large ship, full sail, and various barks, rather wap ae fu —- with one leg, ap- one 
state honours from men of learning, that is a| passed the Marro, here were negroes with bare | parently somew a invalid, —- the most nee 
truth of more general import. All classes, that | !egs walking on the wall, carrying parcels, &e. 3 | oe ony A pee oy : pla sallow in th 
have not parliamentary interest, or cannot givea volantes passing by with their black-eyed occupants, | complexion, Hine dar x ey es, rs “ae penetrating, and death 

. . . in full dress, short sleeves, and flowers in their hair ; an interesting expression of face. Cc m gare 
quid pro quo, are defrauded of their fair share : sae : him a letter from the Queen, written under the sup- osm 
of these rewards: it is a common evil. With | "e!/dressed, martial-looking Spanish soldiers march- sition of his bei ill President, with whic 4 still 
‘ ¢ hee ad , *. ys . | ing by, and making tolerably free remarks upon the pone Oe beng resident, with which he inn, | 
respect, however, even to that, public opinion is lidtestatheenenten © seemed much pleased, but merely made the innocent in, 
in a stale of progressive amendment : at no time a 17th.— Yesterday we went to sce the procession observation, ‘ How very well the Queen writes ? It enn 
had good literature more solid consideration than | of the patron saint, San Cristobal, from the balconies | ¥*S only now and then, that the expression of his eye some 
at present; at no time were its representatives, | of the Yntendencia. It is a fine, spacious building, — startling, especially when he spoke of his leg, 
according to their respective personal claims, | and, together with the Captain-General’s palace, which is cut off below the knee. He speaks of it oe 
more freely accepted on a footing of equality | stands in the Plaza de Armas, which was crowded frequently, like Sir John Ramorny of his bloody hand, New 
with the highest. But, to the honour of hu- | with negroes and negresses, all dressed in white, with and when he gives an account of his wound, and } 1 
manity be it said, conduct goes far in regulating | white muslin and blonde mantillas, framing and alludes 7 the F —_ on that day. _ ean sini 
the author’s position in society; and there is showing off their dusky physiognomies. Two regi- sage Ton pone “of * H a ithe a, 
little risk of a scampish Aretine meeting with ments, with excellent bands of music, conducted the Othe ex! a - — ~ doe wa De e “* 4 ua 
toleration or fellowship. If, indeed, there stil] | Procession, composed of monks and priests. San ——- ry hang od oe very ye e, spoke a = 

a ‘ : ae Cristobal, a large figure with thick gold legs, sur- great deal of the United States, and of the persons he of li 
remains any cause for complaint respecting the rounded by gold angels with gold wines, was earried | #4 known there, and in his manners was quiet and som¢ 
position _of literary men among the classes of i “~ rt phar op saa > A, cota Pane bayer gentlemanlike, and altogether a more polished hero helo 
society, it must be attributed as much to the adapted the words of a hymn in praise of Liberty, | than I had expected to see. To judge from the past, of ¥ 
absence of self-respect in the writer, as to as-| We attended mass in the morning in the Church of he will not long remain in his present state of inac- an 
sumption on the part of rank and wealth. The | San Felipe, and entered, preceded, according to cus- tion, besides having within him, according to Zavala, old 
sagie superbiam quesitam merilis seems very | tom, by a little negro footman carrying a piece of ‘a principle of action for ever impellinghim forward.” and 
often to be forgotten; and the desire for high | carpet. There were few people in the church, but| As the day, and the journey, went on, the we 
associations is mixed with such parasitic toady- | the grouping was picturesque. The black faces of | scenery became lovely :— 7 
ism as is incompatible with self-respect. If lite- | the negresses, with their white mantillas and white | “It was diffreult to believe, as we journeyed on, al 
rature be a distinction, if genius be nature's own satin shoes ; the black silk dresses and black lace | that we were now in the midst of December. The rsd 
aristocracy, and if philosophy be a benefactress mantillas of the Havana ladies, with their white faces | air was soft and balmy. The heat, without being pine 
to mankind, why should their representatives and black eyes, and little liveried negroes standing | oppressive, that of a July day in England. The road whi 
voluntarily take their jplace below the salt, and behind oe the officers, music, and long-bearded | through asuccession of woody country ; trees covered whi 
look up where they spould look down? Qui Pp nag ye penis with every variety of blossom, and loaded with the on 
inpidel talnier ot: Chae Wate teleed Geemesdives f course, I could not leave Havana without | most delicious tropical fruits ; flowers of every colour inte 

“ ’ : y judg ‘Ves. | devoting one morning to shopping. The shops have | filling the air with fragrance, and the most fantas- 

For the rest, if wealth be an object, the counting- | most seducing names—Hope, Wonder, Desire, &e. | tical profusion of parasitical plants intertwining the & 
house and the exchange are open to all the world; * * A great ball given us by the Countess F a, | branches of the trees, and flinging their bright blos- the 
or if these won t do, Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris | last evening, was really superb. ‘The whole house | somsoverevery bough. Palms, cocoas, oranges, lemons, chi 
et carcere dignum. was thrown open—there was a splendid supper, | succeeded one another, and at one turn of the road, f - 
—_—_—_—__ quantities of refreshments, and the whole select aris- | down in a lovely green valley, we caught a glimpse al 

Life in Mewico, during a Residence of Two tocracy of Havana. Diamonds on all the women, | of an Indian woman, with her long hair, resting ail 

Years in that Country. By Madame C jewels and orders on all the men, magnificent lustres | under the shade of a lofty tree, beside a running tif 

de la B . Pet L. ‘Chapman & Hell and mirrors, and a capital band of music in the gal- | stream—an Oriental picture. Had it not been for its 
90 iciasain nia Mili cieneelh Heiden tele eneaneneanilies lery. Walking through the rooms after supper, | the dust and the jolting, nothing could have been ens 
Siam whats Ole, Wenenth. tis Rican af Mani we were amused to see the negroes and negresses | more delightful. As for Don Miguel, with his head eh 
nop g” bi ila. } ? fixed cele Bee helping themselves plentifully to the sweetmeats, | out of the window, now desiring the coachman to go on 
nand and isabella, has prefixed to this book, so | uncorking and drinking fresh bottles of Champagne, | more quietly, now warning us to prepare for a jolt, 
well is it calculated to make its own way. “ The | and devouring everything on the supper tables, with- | now pointing out everything worth looking at, and is 
sex’’ is literally fast becoming a thousand strong ! | out the slightest concern for the presence cither of | making light of all difficulties, he was the very best Pu 
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tor of a journey I ever met with. His hat of 
as a curiosity to us; a white beaver with im- 


conduc 


itself w Par og - . 
ot prim, lined with thick silver tissue, with two 


‘Iver rolls and tassels round it. One circum- 
r= agate be observed by all who travel in Mexican 
territory. ‘There is not one human being or passing 
object to be seen that is not in itself a picture, or 
which would not form a good subject for the pencil. 
The Indian women with their plaited hair, and little 
children slung to their backs, their large straw hats, 
and petticoats of two colours—the long strings of ar- 
riéros with their loaded mules, and swarthy, wild-look- 
ing faces—the chance horseman who passes with his 
sarape of many colours, his high ornamented saddle, 
Mexican hat, silver stirrups and leathern boots—all is 
picturesque. Salvator Rosa and Hogarth might have | 
travelled here to advantage, hand-in-hand ; Salvator 
forthe sublime, and Hogarth taking him up where 
the sublime became the ridiculous. At La Calera, 
we had a distant view of the sea. Oocasionally we 
stopped to buy oranges fresh from the trees, pine- 
apples, and granaditas, which are like Brobdignagian | 
gooseberries, the pulp enclosed in a very thick, yellow, 
or green rind, and very refreshing.” 

It is customary for travellers from Vera Cruz 
to stop for a few hours’ rest at the Plan del Rio; 
but Madame Calderon had resolved to sleep at 
Jalapa—and so went on—the air becoming cold 
as the party mounted the hills :— 

“The cold increased, and at last by the moonlight, | 
we had a distinct view of the Peak of Orizava, with 
his white nightcap on (excuse the simile, suggested 
by extreme sleepiness), the very sight enough to 
make one shiver. As we approached Jalapa, the 
scene was picturesque. The escort had put on their 
sarapes, and with their high helmets and feathers, 
went galloping along and dashing amongst the trees 
and shrubs, Orizava and the Cofre de Perote shone | 
white in the distance, while a delicious swell of | 
flowers, particularly of roses, gave token of the land | 
through which we were passing. It was nearly two | 
in the morning when we reached Jalapa, tired to 
death, and shivering with cold. Greatly we rejoiced | 
as we rattled through its mountainous streets, and | 
still more when we found ourselves in a nice clean | 
inn, with brick floors and decent small beds, and | 
everything prepared for us. The sight of a fire would | 
have been too much luxury ; however, they gave us | 
some hot tea, and very shortly after, I at least can | 
answer for myself, that I was in bed, and enjoying | 
the most delightful sleep that I have had since I left | 
New York.” 

A daylight inspection increased the liking of 
our authoress for Jalapa :— 

“ After breakfast we walked out, accompanied by | 
various gentlemen of the place. The town consists | 
of little more than a few steep streets, very old, with | 
some large and excellent houses, the best as usual | 
belonging to English merchants, and many to those | 
of Vera Cruz, who come to live in or near Jalapa, 
during the reign of the ‘Vomito.’ There are some | 
old churches, a very old convent of Franciscan monks | 
and a wéll-supplied market-place. Everywhere there 
are flowers—roses creeping over the old walls, Indian | 
girls making green garlands for the virgin and saints, 
flowers in the shops, flowers at the windows, but, above 
all, everywhere one of the most splendid mountain 
views in the world. The Cofre de Perote, with its dark 
pine forests and gigantic chest (a rock of porphyry 
which takes that form), and the still loftier snow- 
white peak of Orizava, tower above all the others, 
seeming like the colossal guardians of the land. The 
intervening mountains, the dark cliffsand fertile plains, 
the thick woods of lofty trees clothing the hills and 
the valleys ; a glimpse of the distant ocean; the sur- 
rounding Janes shaded by fruit trees: aloes, bananas, 
chirimoyas, mingled with the green liquidamber, the 
flowering myrtle, and hundreds of plants and shrubs 
and flowers of every colour and of delicious fragrance, 
all combine to form one of the most varied and beau- 
tiful scenes that the eye can behold. Then Jalapa 
itself, so old and gray, and rose-becovered, with a 
sound of music issuing from every open door and 
window, and its soft and agreeable temperature, pre- 

sents even in a few hours, a series of agreeable im- 
pressions not easily effaced.” 

“Once again, making “a good se 





| of fire, would not be amiss. 


passed over—we shali give Madame Calderon’s 
first impressions of Mexico. 

“But my thoughts, which had wandered three 
centuries into the past, were soon recalled to the 
present, by the arrival of an officer in full uniform at 
the head of his troop, who came out by order of the 
government to welcome the bearer of the olive branch 
from ancient Spain, and had been on horseback since 
the day before, expecting our arrival. As it had 
begun to rain, the officer, Colonel Miguel Andrade, 
accepted our offer of taking shelter in the diligence. 
We had now a great troop galloping along with us, 
and had not gone far before we perceived, that, in 
spite of the rain, and that it had already begun to 
grow dusk, there were innumerable carriages and 
horsemen, forming an immense crowd, all coming out 
to welcome us. Shortly after the diligence was 


| stopped, and we were requested to get into a very 
| Splendid carriage, all crimson and gold, with the 


arms of the republic, the eagle and nopal, embroi- 
dered in gold on the roof inside, and drawn by four 
handsome white horses. In the midst of this im- 
mense procession of troops, carriages, and horsemen, 
we made our entry into the city of Montezuma. The 
scenery on this side of Mexico is arid and flat, and 
where the waters of the Lagunas, covered with their 
gay canoes, once surrounded the city, forming canals 
through its streets, we now see melancholy marshy 
lands, little enlivened by great flights of wild duck 
and water-fowl. But the bleakness of the natural 
scenery was concealed by the gay appearance of the 
procession—the scarlet and gold uniforms, the bright- 
coloured sarapes, the dresses of the gentlemen (most, 
I believe, Spaniards), with their handsome horses, 
high Mexican saddles, gold-embroidered anqueras, 
generally of black fur, their Mexican hats, orna- 
mented with gold, richly furred jackets, pantaloons 
with hanging silver buttons, stamped-leather boots, 
silver stirrups, and graceful mangas, with black or 
coloured velvet capes. At the gates of Mexico the 
troops halted, and three enthusiastic cheers were given 
as the carriage entered. It was now nearly dusk, 
and the rain was falling in torrents, yet we met 
more carriages full of ladies and gentlemen, which 
joined the others. We found that a house in the 
suburbs at Buenavista, had been taken for us provi- 
soirement by the kindness of the Spaniards, especi- 
ally of a rich merchant who accompanied us in 
the carriage, Don M 1 M—-z del C 0; 
consequently we passed all through Mexico before 
reaching our destination, always in the midst of the 
crowd, on account of which, and of the ill-paved streets, 
we went very slowly. Through the rain and the 
darkness we got an occasional faint lamp-light 
glimpse of high buildings, churches, and convents. 
Arrived, at length, in the midst of torrents of rain, 
Cc n got out of the carriage, and returned 
thanks for his reception, giving some ounces to the 
sergeant for the soldiers. We then entered the house, 
accompanied by the Mexican officer, and by a large 
party of Spaniards. * * By daylight we find our 
house very pretty, with a large garden adjoining, full 
of flowers, and rose-bushes in the courtyard, but being 
all on the ground-floor, it is somewhat damp, and the 
weather, though beautiful, is so cool in the morning, 
that carpets, and I sometimes think even a soupgon 
The former we shall 
soon procure, but there are neither chimneys nor 
grates, and I have no doubt afire would be disagree- 
able for more than an hour or so in the morning. 
The house stands alone, with a large court before it, 
and opposite to it passes the great stone aqueduct, a 
magnificent work of the Spaniards, though not more 
so, probably, than those which supplied the ancient 
Tenochtitlan with water. Behind it we see nothing 
but several old houses, with trees, so that we seem 
almost in the country. To the right is one large 
building with garden and olive ground, where the 
English legation formerly lived, a palace in size, since 
occupied by Santa Anna, and which now belongs to 
Sefior Perez Galvez; ahouse-which we shall be glad 
to have, if the proprietor will consent to let it. But 
what most attracts our attention, are the curious and 
picturesque groups of figures which we see from the 
windows—men bronze colour with nothing but a 
piece of blanket thrown round them, carrying lightly 
on their heads earthen basins, precisely the colour of 
their own skin, so that they look altogether like 








Puebla, the second city of the Republic, is thereby 


figures of terra cotta; these basins filled with sweet- 


meats or white pyramids of grease (mantequilla) ; 
women with robosos, short petticoats of two colours, 
generally all in rags, yet with a lace border appearing 
on their under garment; no stockings, and dirty 
white satin shoes, rather shorter than their small 
brown feet; gentlemen on horseback, with their 
Mexican saddles and sarapes; lounging leperos, 
moving bundles of rags, coming to the windows and 
begging with a most piteous but false sounding 
whine, or lying under the arches and lazily inhaling 
the air and the sunshine, or sitting at the door for 
hours, busking in the sun, or under the shadow of the 
wall; Indian women, with their tight petticoat of 
dark stuff and tangled hair, plaited with red ribbon, 
laying down their baskets to rest, and meanwhile 
deliberately examining the hair of their copper- 
coloured offspring. We have enough to engage our 
attention for the present.” 

That the Mexicansare what Galt’s Mrs. Pringle 
called “ substantial hands at acivility,"’ Madame 
Calderon had early occasion to observe. 

“Some Mexican visits appear to me to surpass in 
duration all that one can imagine of a visit, rarely last- 
ing less than one hour, and sometimes extending over 
a great part of the day. And gentlemen, at least, 
arrive at no particular time. If you are going to 
breakfast, they go also—if to dinner, the same—if 
you are asleep, they wait till you awaken—if out, 
they call again. An indifferent sort of man, whose 
name I did not even hear, arrived yesterday a little 
after breakfast, sat still, and walked in to a late 
dinner with us! These should not be called visits, 
but visitations, though I trust they do not often occur 
to that extent. An open house and an open table 
for your friends, which includes every passing ac- 
quaintance; these are merely Spanish habits of hos- 
pitality transplanted.” 


A subsequent glimpse of manners may be here 
inserted. 

“It grows late—a carriage enters the courtyard— 
a visit. There is no romance here. Men and women 
are the same everywhere, whether enveloped in the 
graceful mantilla, or wearing Hezbault’s last—whether 
wrapt in Spanish cloak, or Mexican sarape, or Scot- 
tish plaid. The manners of the ladies here are ex- 
tremely kind, but Spanish etiquette and compliments 
are beyond measure tiresoine. After having embraced 
each lady who enters, according to the fashion, which 
after all seems cordial, to say the least of it, and seated 
the lady of most consequence on the right side of the 
sofa, a point of great importance, the following dia- 
logue is de rigueur :—* How are you ? are you well »” 
*At your service; and you?’ ‘ Without novelty 
(sin novedad) at your service.’ ‘T am rejoiced ; and 
how are you, Sefiora? ‘At your disposal ; and 
you ‘A thousand thanks ; and the Sefior ?” * At 
your service, without novelty,’ &c. Ke, Kc. Besides, 
before sitting down, there is ‘ Pray be seated.’ * Pass 
first, Sefiorita.” ‘No, madam, pray pass first. 
‘ Vaya, well, to oblige you, without further ceremony ; 
I dislike compliments and etiquette.’ And it is a fact 
that there is no real etiquette, but the most perfect 
laissez aller in the world, All these are mere words, 
tokens of good will. If it is in the morning, there is 
the additional question of ‘ How have you passed the 
night 2? And the answer, ‘In your service.’ Even 
in Mexico, the weather affords a legitimate opening 
for a conversational battery, but this chiefly when it 
reins or looks dull, which, occasioning surprise, gives 
rise to observation. Besides, a slight change in the 
degree of heat or cold, which we would not observe, 
they comment upon. The visit over, the ladies re- 
embrace, the lady of the house following her guest to 
the top of the staircase, and again compliments are 
given and received. ‘Madam, you know that my 
house is at your disposal.’ € A thousand thanks, 
madam. Mine is at yours, and though useless, know 
me for your servant, and command me in every thing 
that you may desire.’ ‘Adicu, IT hope you may 
pass a good night,’ &e. Ke. &c, At the bottom of the 
first landing-place the visitors again turn round to 
catch the eye of the lady of the house, and the adieus 
are repeated. All this, which struck me at first, 
already appears quite natural, and would scarce be 
worth mentioning, but as affording a contrast to our 
slight and indifferent manner of receiving and taking 
leave of our guests. All the ladies address each 
other, and are addressed by gentlemen, by their 
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Christian names, and those who have paid me more 
than one or two visits, use the same familiar mode of 
address to me. Amongst women I rather like this, 
but it somewhat startles my ideas of the fitness of 
things to hear a young man address a married woman 
as Maria, Antonia, Anita, &c. However, things must 
be taken as they are meant, and as no familiarity is 
intended, none should be supposed.” 


On the other hand, the outer world of citizens 
is offensively intrusive. : 

Whilst I am writing a horrible lépero, with great 
leering eyes, is looking at me through the windows, 
and performing the most extraordinary series of 
groans, displaying at the same time a hand with two 
long fingers, probably the other three tied in. *Seno- 
rita! Senorita! For the love of the most Holy Virgin! 
For the sake of the most pure blood of Christ! By 
the miraculous Conception !"—The wretch! I dare 
not look up, but I feel that his cyes are fixed upona 
gold watch and seals lying on the table. That is 
the worst of a house on the ground floor.... There 
come more of them! A paralytic woman mounted 
on the back of a man with a long beard. A sturdy- 
looking individual, who looks as if, were it not for 
the iron bars, he would resort to more effective 
measures, is holding up a deformed foot, which I verily 
believe is merely fastened back in some extraordinary 


way. What groans! what rags! what a chorus of 
whining! This concourse is probably owing to our 


shaving sent them some money yesterday. I try to 
take no notice, and write on as if I were deaf. I 
must walk out of the room, without looking behind 
me, and send the porter to disperse them. There 
are no bell-ropes in these parts... . I come back again 
to write, hardly recovered from the start that I have 
just got. I had hardly written the last words, when 
I heard a footstep near me, and, looking up, lo! there 
was my friend with the foot, standing within a yard 
of me, his hand stretched out for alms! I was so 
frightened, that for a moment I thought of giving 
him my watch, to get rid of him. However, I glided 
past him with a few unintelligible words, and rushed 
to call the servants; sending him some money by 
the first person who came. The porter, who had not 
seen him pass, is now dispersing the crowd. What 
vociferous exclamations! <A has come in, and 
drawn the curtains, and I think they are going off.” 


The street cries are various, and some of them 
almost as tempting, though less poetically worded 
than those recorded by Mr. Lane, in his book 
on Egypt :— 

“There are an extraordinary number of street- 
cries in Mexico, which begin at dawn and continue 
till night, performed by hundreds of discordant 
voices, impossible to understand at first; but Sciior 
has been giving me an explanation of them, 
until I begin to have some distinct idea of their mean- 
ing. At dawn you are awakened by the shrill and 
desponding cry of the Carbonero, the coalmen, 

Carbon! Sejior,’ which, as he pronounces it, sounds 
like * Carbosiu !* Then the grease-man takes up the 
song, ‘ Mantiquilla! lard! lard! at one real and a 
half.’ ‘Salt beef! good salt beef! (*Cecina buena!’) 
interrupts the butcher in a hoarse voice. ‘Hay cebo- 
0-0-0-0-0 ?’ This is the prolonged and melancholy 
note of the woman who buys kitchen-stuff, and stops 
before the door. Then passes by the cambista, a 
sort of Indian she-trader or exchanger, who sings out, 
* Tejocotes por venas de chile 2° a small fruit which 
she proposes,exchanging for hot peppers. No harm 
in that. A kind of ambulating pedlar drowns the 
shrill treble of the Indian cry. He calls aloud upon 
the public to buy needles, pins, thimbles, shirt- 
buttons, tape, cotton-balls, small mirrors, &c. He 
enters the house, and is quickly surrounded by the 
women, young and old, offering him the tenth part 
of what he asks, and which, after much haggling he 
accepts. Behind him stands the Indian with his 
tempting baskets of fruit, of which he calls out all 
the names, till the cook or housekeeper can resist no 
longer, and putting her head over the balustrade, calls 
him up with his bananas, and oranges, and granaditas, 
&e. A sharp note of interrogation is heard, indicat- 
ing that something is hot, and must be snapped up 
quickly before it cools. * Gorditas de horna caliente?’ 
* Little fat cakes from the oven, hot 2’ This is ina 
female key, sharp and sbrill. Follows the mat-seller. 
‘Who wants mats from Puebla? mats of five yards? 








These are the most matinal cries, At mid-day the 
beggars begin to be particularly importunate, and 
their cries, and prayers, and long recitations, form a 
running accompaniment to the other noises. Then 
above all rises the ery of ‘Honey-cakes!’ ‘ Cheese 
and honey?’ * Requeson and good honey? (Re- 
queson being a sort of hard curd, sold in cheeses.) 
Then come the dulce-men, the sellers of sweetmeats, 
of meringues, which are very good, and of all sorts of 
candy. *Caramelos de esperna! bocadillo de coco ! 
Then the lottery-men, the messengers of fortune, with 
their ete.cs of * The last ticket, yet unsold, for half 
a real !’ a tempting announcement to the lazy beggar, 
who finds it easier to gamble than to work, and who 
may have that sum hid about his rags. Towards 
evening rises the cry of ‘Tortillas de cuajada ?” ‘Curd- 
cakes?’ or, ‘Do you take nuts?’ succeeded by the 
night-ery of ‘ Chesnuts hot and roasted !’ and by the 
affectionate venders of ducks,‘ Ducks, oh my soul, 
hot ducks!’ ‘ Maize-cakes,” Ke. &e. As the night 
wears away, the voices die of, to resume next morn- 
ing in fresh vigour.’’ 

The new year was ushered in with great festi- 
vity, a splendid fancy ball being given for the 
benefit of the poor. At this, Madame Calde- 
ron well nigh -candalized past forgiveness the 
world of Mexico, having chosen the dress of the 
Poblana peasants, for its prettiness, without an 
idea that the wearing of such a costume would 
subject her to evil construction, the class in ques- 
tion bearing but a bad reputation. Fortunately, 
however, she discovered her mistake in time. 
The theatre was early visited, and condemned. 
But Mexico has lions of greater interest in its an- 
tiquities. One is the castle of Chapultepec, a 
short league from the city, with Montezuma’s 
cypress frowning in its court-yard, and a terrace 
round it commanding a superb view :— 
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*Many thanks, sir.’ He turns round and opens the 
door, again turning round as he does 0, Adieu 
, 


madam! your servant.’ ‘ Adieu, sir’ He L0es ont 
partly reopens the door, and puts in his head, ¢ Good 
morning, madam !° ” 

Some of the fair ones, however, live to a gteat 
age, as the reader shall sce, and he shall Jeary 
too, what may befall old or young, when the Dp. 
stroyer at last claims his prey :— 

“ Before I conclude this letter, I must tell Vou 
that I received a visit this morning from a yey 
remarkable character, well known here by the name 
of La Giiera (the fair) Rodriguez, said to have been 
many years ago celebrated by Humboldt as the mog 
beautiful woman he had seen in the whole course of 
his travels, Considering the lapse of time which 
has passed since that distinguished traveller Visited 
these parts, I was almost astonished when her car] 
was sent up with a request for admission, and til! 
more so to find that in spite of years and of the 
furrows which it pleases Time to ptough in the love 
liest faces, La Guera retains a profusion of fair curls 
without one gray hair, a set of beautiful white teet) 
very fine eyes, and great vivacity. * * I found La 
Giiera very agreeable, and a perfect living chronicle, 
She is married to her third husband, and had three 
daughters, all celebrated beauties ; the Countess de 
Regla, who died in New York, and was buried jn 
the cathedral there; the Marquesa de Guadalupe, 
also dead, and the Marquesa de A a, nowa hand. 
| some widow. We spoke of Humboldt, and talking 

of herself as of a third person, she related to me all 
the particulars of his first visit, and his admiration 
of her; that she was then very young, though mar- 
ried, and the mother of two children, and that when 
he came to visit her mother, she was sitting sewing 
in a corner where the Baron did not perceive her; 
until talking very earnestly on the subject of cochi- 
neal, he inquired if he could visit a certain district 








“The whole valley of Mexico lies stretched ovt a3 


churches and convents; the two great aqueduets | 
which cross the plain; the avenaes of elms and pop- | 
lars which lead to the city; the villages, lakes, aud 
plains which surround it. ‘To the north the magni- 
nificent cathedral of Our Lady of Guadalupe—to the 
south the villages of San Augustin, San Angel, and 
Tacubaya, which seem imbosomed in trees, and look 
likean immense garden. And if in the plains below 
there are many uncultivated fields and many build- 
ings falling to ruin, yet, with its glorious inclosure of 
mountains, above which tower the two mighty vol- 
canoes, Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl, the Gog and 
Magog of the valley, off whose giant sides great 
volumes of misty clouds were rolling, and with its tur- 
quoise sky for ever smiling on the scene, the whole 
landscape, as viewed from this height, is one of nearly 
unparalleled beauty.” 

Another excursion was to the church of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, at the foot of the hill of Te- 
payac, where once stood the temple of Tonant- 
zin, the Mexican Ceres. 

Within the city, diversions less familiar than 
fancy balls, awaited the Ambassadress. She was 
compelled, we presume, in virtue of her eftice, 
to sit through a bull-fight! and honestly con- 
fesses, that, the first reptgnance over, the scene 
acquired a certain fascination, which rivetted the 
eye and the interest. The fancy-ball, to which 
allusion has been made, was to be paid for by a 
slight attack of fever. Some will wonder how 
the ladies of Mexico ever recover, if their doctors 
be all as elaborate in their behaviour as the San- 
grado now to be described :— 

“]T was attended by a doctor of the country, who 
scems the most harmless creature imaginable. Every 
day he felt my pulse, and gave me some little inno- 
cent mixture. But what he especially gave me was 
a lesson in polite conversation. Every day we had 
the following dialogue, as he rose to take leave: — 
‘Madam ! (this by the bedside) I am at your service.’ 
* Many thanks, sir.’ *‘ Madam! (this at the foot of the 
bed) know me for your most humble servant.’ ‘Good 
morning, sir.’ ‘Madam! (here he stopped beside a 
table) I kiss your feet.’ ‘Sir, I kiss your hand.’ 
‘Madam! (this near the door) my poor house, and all 








where there was a plantation of nopals. ‘To he 


in a map; the city itself, with its innumerable | sure,’ said La Giiera from her corner; * we can take 


M. de Humboldt there ;’ whereupon he first per- 
eciving her, stood amazed, and at length exclaimed, 
* Valgame Dios! who is that girl?’ Afterwards he 
was constantly with her, and more captivated, it is 
said, by her wit than by her beauty ; considering 
her a sort of western Madame de Staél ; all which 
leads me to suspect that the grave traveller was con- 
siderably under the influence of her fascinations, and 
that neither mines nor mountains, geography nor 
geology, petrified shells nor alpenkalkstein, had oc- 
cupied him to the exclusion of a slight stratum of 
flirtation. It isa comfort to think that * sometimes 
even the great Humboldt nods.’ One of La Giiera’s 
stories is too original tobe lost. A lady of high rank 
having died in Mexico, her relatives undertook to 
commit her to her last resting-place, habited accord- 
ing to the then prevailing fashion, in her most mag- 
nificent dress, that which she had worn at her wed- 
ding. This dress was a wonder of luxury, even in 
Mexico. It was entirely composed of the finest lace, 
and the flounces were made of a species of point 
which cost fifty dollars a vara (the Mexican yard). 
Its equal was unknown. It was also ornamented 
and looped up at certain intervals with bows of 
ribbon very richly embroidered in gold. In this 
dress the Condesa de was laid in her coffin, 
thousands of dear friends crowding to view her beau- 
tiful costume de mort, and at length she was placed 
in her tomb, the key of which was intrusted to the 
sacristan. From the tomb to the opera is a very 
abrupt transition ; nevertheless, both have a share 
in this story. A company of French dancers ap- 
peared in Mexico, a twentieth-rate ballet, and the 
chief danseuse was a little French damsel, remark- 
able for the shortness of her robes, her coquetry, and 
her astonishing pirouettes, On the night of a favourite 
ballet, Mademoiselle Pauline made her entrée in 4 
succession of pirouettes, and poising on her toe, looked 
round for approbation, when a sudden thrill of hor- 
ror, accompanied by a murmur of indignation, per- 
vaded the assembly. Mademoiselle Pauline was 
equipped in the very dress in which the defunct 
countess had been buried! Lace, point flounces, 
gold ribbons; impossible to mistake it. Tlardly had 
the curtain dropped, when the little danseuse found 
herself surrounded by competent authorities, ques- 
tioning her as to where and how she had obtained 








in it, myself, though useless, all I have, is yours,’ 





her dress, She replied that she had bought it at an 
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saanegent price from a French modiste in the city. 

She had rifled no tomb, but honestly paid down 
Jden ounces, in exchange for her lawful property. 

To the modiste’s went the officers of justice. She 

also pleaded innocent. She had bought it of a man 

who had brought it to her for sale, and had paid him 


much more than a poids d'or, as indeed it was worth. 
By dint of further investigation, the man was iden- 
tied, and proved to be the sacristan of San ——. 
Short-sighted sacristan ! He was arrested and thrown 
into prison, and one benefit resulted from his cupidity, 


since in order to prevent throwing temptation in the 
way of future sacristans, it became the custom, after 
the body had lain in state for some time in magnifi- 
cent robes, to substitute a plain dress previous to 
placing the coftin in the vault.” ; 

In the tenth letter we come upon details of 
domestic economy, apropos of the settlement 
of the Embassy. ‘The Mexican houses are com- 
plained of by Madame Calderon as too large and 
unfinished; the tradesmen, as given to the 
southern vice of overcharging; and servants seem 
to be even greater plagues in Mexico, than can 
be ‘met with elsewhere.” Their dress favours 

rsonal untidiness: the reboso covers a multi- 
tude of sins; and this, with the graver additions 
of idleness, a tendency to change, to cheat, to 
quarrel, and to assassinate, must be looked for 
by ladies whose lot is cast in Mexico. The fol- 
lowing extract embraces some of the contrasts of 
life and occupation, which may also fall under 
the observation of a resident. 

“Yesterday, on returning from an evening drive 
there, having left C—n and several gentlemen who 
had dined with us, taking coffee and smoking upon 
the balcony, I found that by good fortune I had 
escaped being witness of a murder which took place 
before our door. These gentlemen had observed, for 
some time, a group of persons, male and female, of 
the lower class, talkingand apparently amusing them- 
selves; sometimes lauglting, and at other times dis- 
puting and giving each other blows. Suddenly, one 
of the number, a man, darted out from amongst the 
others, and tried to escape by clambering over the 
low wall which supports the arches of the aqueduct. 
Instantly, and quite coolly, another man followed 
him, drew his knife, and stabbed him in the back. 
The man fell backwards with a groan, upon which a 
woman of the party, probably the murderer's wife, 
drew out her knife, and stabbed the man several 
times to the heart, the others, meanwhile, neither 
speaking nor interfering, but looking on with folded 
anns, and their usual placid smile of indifference. 
At the same time, some soldiers appeared in the 
distance, riding down the street, seeing which, the 
man and woman who had committed the murder, 
endeavoured to take shelter in our house. The 
porter had, fortunately, barred the doors, and the 
soldiers riding up, took them both into custody. No 
sensation was excited by this, which is an every-day 
occurrence. Yesterday I sawadead man lying near 
the Longa (the Exchange) and nobody took any 
notice of him. * You have been engaged in a dis- 
agreeable business,’ said I to Colonel , who had 
come to pay us a visit, and was still en grande tenue, 
having just returned from the execution of one of his 

own soldiers, who had stabbed a comrade. * Yes,’ said 
he, with an air of peculiar gaicty ; * we have just been 
shooting a little tambour.’ .. . . We were invited, 
lately to a ‘dia de campo’ (a day in the country), a 
very common amusement here, in which, without any 
peculiar arrangement or etiquette, a number of people 
go out to some country placein the environs,and spend 
the day in dancing, breakfasting, walking about, &e. 
The music consisted of a band of guitars, from which 
the performers,ecommon men, and probably self-taught, 
contrived to draw wonderfully good music, and, in the 
intervals of dancing, played airs from the Stranicra 
and Puritani. The taste for music is certainly uni- 
versal, the facilities wonderful, the science nearly at 
zero. ‘The ladies in general wore neither diamonds 
nor pearls, but a sort of demi-toilet, which would have 
been pretty if their dresses had been longer and their 
shoes not so tight- Some wore bonnets, which are 
considered full dress. Mexican women, when they 
sit, have an air of great dignity, and the most perfect 
repose of feature. They are always to be seen to 
most advantage on their sofas, in their carriages, or 
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in their boxes at the theatre. There were immensely 
long tables, covered with Mexican cookery, which I 
begin to get accustomed to; and a great many toasts 
were given, and a great quantity of champagne drank. 
We danced a great deal, quadrilles, waltzes, and 
Spanish country-dances, walked about in the garden 
and orchard in the evening, and returned to dance 
again to the music of the indefatigable guitars, so that 
it was dusk when all the carriages set off, much about 
the same time, to bear each other company... . . 
The following day, the Countess C~—a having been 
kind enough to procure an order for permission to 
visit the Colegio Vizcaino, which I was anxious to see, 
we went there with a large party. This college, 
founded by the gratuitous charities of Spaniards, 
chiefly from the province of Biscay, is a truly splendid 
institution. It is an immense building of stone, in 
the form of a square, on the model, they say, of the 
palace of Madrid, and possesses in the highest degree 
that air of solidity and magnificence which distin- 
tinguishes the Mexican edifices, and which, together 
with the width and regularity of the streets, the vast- 
ness of the public squares, the total absence of all 
paltry ornament, the balconies with their balustrades 
and window-gratings of solid iron and bronze, render 
Mexico, in spite of its inefficient police, one of the 
noblest-looking cities in the world. The object of 
this college is to provide for the education of the 
children of Spaniards, especially for the descen- 
dants of Biseayans, in Mexico; a certain number 
being admitted upon application to the directors. 
There are female teachersin all the necessary branches, 
such as reading, writing, sewing, arithmetic, &c. ; but 
besides this, there is a part of the building with a 
separate entrance, where the children of the poor, of 
whatever country, are educated gratis. These spend 
the day there, and go home in the evening. The 
others are kept upon the plan of a convent, and never 
leave the institution while they belong to it; but the 
building is sospacious and airy, with its great gallerics, 
and vast court and fine fountains, garden and spacious 
azotea, that the children are perfectly well off. There 
are portiéres and sisters, pretty much as in a convent; 
together with an old respectable Recfora; and the 
most perfect order and cleanliness prevails through 
the whole establishment. ” 

The Romish Church claims a large part in the 
interest of the Mexicans, and our authoress is 
happy in describing some of its festivals, with 
all their pomps and ceremonies. One peculiar 
feature is the presence of the Indians—a gentle 
mild-eyed race of worshippers, who gratify their 
own graceful tastes, and fulfil the demands of 
their spiritual teachers, by decorating, on such 
occasions, the sacred edifices with flowers and 
branches, in extravagant profusion. It is to 
Mexico again, that the lover of the picturesque 
must repair, if he desire to see that romantic act 
of faith, —the profession of a nun,—in all its olden 
splendour. But these matters, with glimpses of 
life in the haciendas, and a few words, perhaps, 
touching a revolution—one of those events, to 
which, like earthquakes, Mexico seems peculiarly 
liable—-must be reserved for a future notice. 





Frederick the Great, his Court and Times. 
Edited by T. Campbell, Esq. Vols. I[T. and 
1V. Colburn. 

We have little, in the way of general remark on 

these concluding volumes, to add to what we have 

already observed concerning the former portion of 
the work (Athen. Nos. 740, 741). They who were 
not displeased by the first issue, will have little 
reason to be dissatisfied with the last. It isa 
like unambitious and unpretending compilation; 
there is the same abstinence from philosophical 
investigation, the same effort to present a level 
and amusing narrative, with a marked leaning 
to anecdote, in preference to disquisition. If 
the anonymous writer lays little claim to a place 
in the higher ranks of historians, he is at least 
entitled to praise for tact, in hitting off the style 
of work which is in present demand in the book 
market. ; 

The third volume takes up its subject at the 





commencement of the Seven Years’ War, by far 
the most interesting and trying period of Fre- 
derick’s political and military existence. ‘This 
war is important in the history of nations, as 
having definitively fixed the place of Prussia as 
an independent member of the European com- 
munity, and as having given stability to a power 
rendered necessary in that great mosaic, which 
is known in modern politics by the term balance 
of power. ‘Two great changes in the political 
combinations of the times assisted in creating a 
demand for some such establishment as that of 
the Prussian monarchy :—first, the rise and 
progress of the Reformation, which called for 
some point —— for the Protestant interest to 
act upon, in its defence against Catholic Austria ; 
and secondly, the rising influence of Russia in 
western politics, against which no sufticient 
barrier could be raised by the small and inde- 
pendent states of the Germanic Confederation. 
How far these necessities were felt at the time, 
or entered into the speculations of cabinets, in 
favour of that instinct of aggrandisement which 
impelled Prussia to extend its dominions, it is 
not easy to decide. Probably individual jea- 
lousies and interests of a more temporary and 
selfish character impelled the cabinets, which 
took part, for or against Prussia, in this great 
contest; but it is certain, that the force of cir- 
cumstances pointed in favour of Prussia, and 
that Frederick availed himself to the utmost of 
his character of a Protestant monarch; while 
there can be little doubt that the notion of 
pitting Prussia against Austria must have grown 
up, as experience demonstrated its capability for 
moderating the superiority of Vienna, so heavily 
felt by all the all potentates. 

Giving, however, as much or as little as we 
please to this speculation, the Seven Years’ War 
must still maintain its interest with the reader of 
our own days, who recollects the position Prussia 
held as an opponent of Napoleon, and now holds 
as an instrument of civilization and progress ; 
while he must feel that the obstinate and heroic 
resistance of Frederick to foreign confederacies 
during that protracted struggle, yap | ex- 
changed the titular monarchy into a real and 
substantive kingdom, consolidated within, and 
respected abroad. How powerful was the feeling 
of nationality fostered and developed in these 
disastrous wars, has since been proved by the 
facility with which Prussia recovered after the 
deplorable misfortunes of that war, and again 
after the still greater calamities of the French 
revolutionary contest. 

As concerns Frederick himself, the Seven 
Years’ War is interesting by the greatness alike 
of its successes and of its reverses, and by the 
wonderful energies and resources it called forth. 
There is, indeed, a striking coincidence of cir- 
cumstances between Frederick’s position at the 
moment of his greatest depression, with that of 
Napoleon during his ever memorable campaign 
for the defence of the French territory against 
coalesced Europe. Like Napoleon, too, lre- 
derick had succeeded in fixing the attention of 
Europe on his personal sayings and doings,—in 
having gained the literary and philosophic power 
on his side,—and in thus effecting occasionally 
as much by a bon mot, or a characteristic trait 
of originality, as others attain only by a long 
series of successful combinations. Out of France 
there is nothing so essentially anecdotic as the 
career of Frederick. 

The Seven Years’ War, as it is seen by the au- 
thor of the work before us, and in general by 
the ordinary run of thinkers, is remarkable for 
the greatness of the contrast between its military 
actions, with the sudden turns in its fortunes, 
and the smallness of its results, which were, in 
brief, but the status quo ante bellum, The de- 
struction of human life—the devastation of 
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thriving and populous countries—were indeed of the monarchy to the highest consideration of 
enormous, and they are briefly set forth (though | other powers ; while by the energies it had 
probably with some exaggeration) at the close of | called forth at home, and the sacrifices it had occa- 
the a Thus, on the score of men, — it —— = gee bee eg ad 
it is stated that— 1¢ people, and laid the foundation for that su- 
“ The king calculates that the war cost him 180,060 omleelle which the Prussian population is now 
soldiers and upwards of 1,500 officers; thirty-one | universally allowed to possess over the subjects 
generals and 161 staff-officers had either fallen in| of the other German states. It is curious now 
battle or died of their wounds, In the whole, the | to look back upon the immense results which 
Prussian anny lost during the war about 4,000 offi- hinged on the determination and firmness of one 
cers: for accidents and disease earried off about the sadividual, Had Frederick, at the moment of 
same number as the sword, The Russians, who had his greatest depression, when Russia, Austria, 
fought four ——s — their total _ at tee. Seki dan ‘eee “ete donna 
120,000 men. hat power had not gained any evriit rigs ’ cs . 
extension of territory, but it had lest military for his destruction,—when, after a a 
epee - “3 yesh. and, — still ce it rr ae se orb bey deo tow dy _ 
iad established its authority in Poland. The arm- se, i , @ 
Austrians, who had been engaged in ten battles, had | when he calmly contemplated the possibility of 
sustained a total loss of 140,000 men, including the | being driven from his throne—had he at that 
garrisons of Breslau and Schweidnitz. The French, | trying moment yielded to despair, and abandoned 
by their own calculation, had lost 200,000 ; theallied | the field to his enemies, Prussia, broken up and 
English and Germans, 160,000, the Swedes, 25,000 5 partitioned among the conqucrors, would have 
the princes of the empire, 28,000. Thus, Frederick disappeared from the map, and the great bul- 
— the lossof the belligerent powers at 853,000 | \ 0.4" of northern barbarism would be wanting 
ead, 


to Europe. What difference was thus given to 
| the fortunes of Napoleon it is hardly necessary 
| to mention. Had the genius of Frederick not 





The economic losses of this war speak even of 
a still more deplorable destruction of human 


happiness. , |_| communicated its spark to the Prussian popula- 
The specie of the country was quite exhausted 5 ' tion and while it developed their civilization, 
the silver plate in the palace of Potsdam, together inspired them with a sentiment of national pride 
with the diamond buttons and other decorations of | SP "ac yee ‘ q hs llvi 
Frederick I., were gone; and the whole kingdom, and nationa independence, that rallying point 
especially the margravate of Brandenburg, was dread- for Germany had been wanting, which enabled 
fully devastated. All the king’s enemies had drained the sons of the Rhine and Danube to pour back 
his dominions, and levied moreover contributions to | the tide of war upon France, and to quench for 
the amount of 125 millions of dollars. The fields | ever the genius and the ambition of its restless 
lay uncultivated for want of cattle and seed-corn, and | ruler. 
partly also for want of hands totill them. * * Archen- But we must leave these greater considera- 
holtz, ace of the war, and an eye-witness of tions, and return to the work itself, which has 
the miseries which it inflicted, draws a picture so de- | ,;,- e : ‘ ss 
lorable of the state in which it i Geaeen in | sea eft Gan. Anaeg Ge eee te 
] : . ? “| important agencies called forth to curb the am- 
general as almost to exceed belief. ‘ The sufferings | histcn of Frederi Sd wae that of the ential 
of great part of Germany,’ he says, Shad been im- 1 al Di rig ad aie d + cae 
mense. Whole provinces had been laid waste; and @"¢ Obsolete Dict of ™ empire; and there is 
even in those that were not, internal commerce and something piquant mm the contrast between the 
industry were annihilated ; and this too in spite of Character of the philosophic king and that of the 
the large sums which France, England, Russia, and | Worn out Amphictyonic body thus opposed to 
Sweden, had scattered over them, either through | him. It is pleasant to conceive the formal self- 
their armies or by means of subsidies. The amount importance of the officials engaged in conducting 
of these sums is calculated at 500 million dollars. the process, and to imagine the Sardonic grin of 
Great part of Pomerania and Brandenburg was con- | the devotee of strong battalions. The termina- 
verted into a desert, There were provinces in which | ti9n of the adventone is characteristic and 
searcely any men were to be found, and where the pyysing :— 
women were therefore obliged to guide the plough. “On ‘ae 14th of October, the advocate of the 
In others, women eee Pe crores we mice At every | councilrepaired, in the character of an imperial notary, 
step appeared extensive tracts of uncultivated land, | , ith two witnesses, to the residence of Baron Plotho 
and the most fertile plains in Germany, on the banks | the Prussian ambassador at Ratisbon, toserve him with 
= be gag = on a | fiscal citation or summons, requiring the attendance 
nets mh : 5 . | of the elector and margrave of Brandenburg, to hear 
passed through seven villages in the Hessian domi- | 4.1. sce himself put to the ban of the empire, and 
nions, and met with only a single individual—the | deprived of all his territories, fiefs, grants, rights, 
pastor of one of them. immunities, and expectancies. Plotho received the 
“ Such,” observes the author, ‘ were the only | ; 


, notary in his dressing-gown ; and the latter described 
results of a contest that left all the parties pre- | the interview in an ofticial document to this purport ; 


cisely at the point from which they set out;” | —* And his excellency Baron Plotho flew into such 
and far be it from us to underrate the wicked- | a violent passion that he could no longer controul 
ness or the folly thus commemorated. At the | himself, but, with trembling hands and flushed face, 
present moment more especially it would be well | and extending both arms towards me, at the same 
that similar sums total of every war were tabu- time holding the citation in his right hand, he ex- 
lated, for the information of those who lend claimed—* W hat! you think to serve it, do you, 
themselves to swell the insane war-cry of jour- poor pone Bde. sap gg se tag hp 
nalists, and who by their indifference, if not} | vst sho opontoct fury ecized mo by the forays 

their direct tt, Rhone abet a very sinall |". ee = eT te “ ~~ be : yay yrs 
but active fraction of the European public, in ap a age ong: Bib eye Mle 


; : I declined to do so, he forcibly thrust the citation 
their endeavours to disturb the general peace, | under the breast of my coat, and still holding me 


on idle punctilios and the falsest pretences. by the cloak, pushed me out of the room, and ordered 
Still it must not be forgotten that the gains of | two of his servants who stood by to fling me down 
Prussia as a nation were not of the purely nega- | stairs.” 
tive character here supposed. The status quo,| ‘To the absurd appeals to public opinion like 
adopted as a basis of peace, was a formal ac-| these, Frederick replied by deeds of valour, 
knowledgment that Prussia had the right of the | military skill, and fortitude in adversity, which 
strongest in favour of its territorial usurpations. | gained for him the sympathies of all Europe ; 
The war had effectually decided the main point | and it is worthy of more than a passing remark, 
at issue—to what power Silesia should defini- | that the Prussians already manifested that sus- 
tively belong: it had moreover established the | ceptibility to poetry, that excitable enthusiasm 





| 








character of the Prussian armies, and the claim | which in the War of the Independence, rendered 


the song so powerful an instrument of mili 
success. The songs of Gleim, written for the 
occasion, and popular with the common soldiers 
were, in effect, scarcely inferior to those of 
Theodore Korner. 

Another source of Frederick’s success was 
that which he possessed in common with Na- 
poleon, namely, the power of playing on the 
passions of the soldiers, and of urging them 
by a word, to the most desperate actions, It js 
curious to reflect how closely the exercise of this 
sort of personal influence is allied to charlatap. 
ism, and yet how essentially it differs in jts 
results. There is no power exerted by a gene. 
ral more mighty in the hands of a genius, none 
more contemptible and ridiculous when attempted 
by imitative mediocrity. ‘The whole narrative 
of the war abounds in the most striking traits 
of this influence exercised by the King over his 
soldiers—men, by the bye, often recruited from 
foreign countries, and almost always of the 
rudest and most demoralized classes. The fol- 
lowing anecdote occurred after the repulse at 
Hochkirch :— 

“Though deeply moved after the battle by the 
sight of his thinned regiments, he manifested the ut- 
most serenity and composure. ‘ My dear Golz,’ said 
he to the general of that name, ‘we were wakened 
rather roughly ; but I will repay those gentry in broad 
day for their incivility.’ As the remnant of a regi- 
ment which had suffered most severely was passing, 
with the gunners at its head, he called out to them: 
* Gunners, what have you done with your cannon? 
* The devil fetched them in the night,’ replied one of 
them. ‘Then we will take them from him by day, 
won't we grenadiers 2’ rejoined the monarch witha 
smile. ‘Ay, that we will,’ answered a grenadier, 
and with interest too.’ I'll be sure to be along with 
you,’ said the king. The only order issued on giving 
the parole was this: ‘ The regiments will be supplied 
with fresh powder. The men must pass the night in 
their clothes.’ ” 


Another Napoleonic scene is related to have 
occurred after the battle of Liegnitz: the regi- 
ment of Anhalt Bernburg, which had been dis- 
graced by the King on a former occasion, here 
received the King’s good graces :— : 

“The army was ordered to form a line on the field 
of battle; and the king, riding along it from left to 
right, stopped before the regiment of Bernburg, which 
was at the head of the right wing. ‘ My lads,’ said 
he, in the kindest tone,*I thank you. You have 
behaved bravely, very bravely. You shall haveevery 
thing again—every thing.’ The flugelman of the life 
company, a hoary veteran, named Fauser, stepping 
of his own accord out of the ranks, went up to the 
king: *I thank your majesty,’ said he, ‘in the name 
of my comrades, for having done us justice. Is not 
your majesty again our gracious king?’ Frederick, 
pleased with the manliness and warmth of this ad- 
dress, patted the brave spokesman on the shoulder, 
and replied; ‘ All is forgotten and forgiven, but your 
services this day I shall never forget.’ He then dis- 
mounted, and said to the commander of the regiment: 
‘Let this old man be made sergeant.’ By this time 
several of the privates, having collected round the 
king began to exculpate themselves for their beha- 
viour at Dresden: the king replied, and the men 
argued and demonstrated with such familiarity and 
strength of lungs that the commander, fearful lest 
the king might be angry, would have driven them 
back. ‘No, no, let them alone,’ said he with a good- 
natured smile, and put an end to the dispute by 
repeating that they were brave fellows, and had that 
day nobly upheld the glory of Prussia. Fauser was 
living in 1789 as messenger to the deputation of the 
Chamber of Halle, where the regiment of Old Anhalt 
was in garrison.” 


Again, after the battle of Torgau :— 

“ Frederick rode from the left wing along the right. 
On coming to the regiment of the guard, he dismount- 
ed, and stopped before a blazing watch-fire, around 
which several grenadiers were sitting. He spoke 
affably tothem, and they approached nearerand nearer 
to the king, and began to talk about the battle. At 
last, one of them, named Rebiak, to whom he had 
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iven 
oon during the fight, adding that he used | 
always to be at their head and to lead them into the | 
fire, but this time they had seen nothing of him. 
With the utmost condescension, F rederick told the 
grenadier that he had been with the left wing, and 
therefore could not head his regiment. Amidst this 


conversation, he unbuttoned his coat, asif too warm, 


and the grenadiers observed a ball drop to the ground, 
hile the holes in his cloak and uniform attested the 
danger to which he had been exposed. Rebiak eagerly 


picked up the ball, which passed from hand to hand, 

exciting the warmest admiration and enthusiasm. 
‘Indeed, thou art still our old Fritz !* cried the grena- | 
diers, as with oneaccord. * Thou sharest every danger 
with us. Cheerfully will we die for thee! Long live 
the king!’ In speaking of this ball in later years, | 
the king would jocosely observe: ‘It durst not come | 
any nearer.’ It is still preserved in the Museum in 
Berlin.” ; pte 

Another amusing trait of this war is the | 
intervention of the Pope to pray down the here- | 
tic King. After “ the bootless victory” of 

Hochkirch, Daun, the Austrian commander, 
was covered with rewards; the Empress of 
Russia sent him a gold sword, and Clement 
XIII. presented him with a consecrated cap 
and a gold-hilted sword. “The cap was of 
crimson velvet, lined with ermine and laced with 
gold. In front was the figure of a dove em- 
broidered in pearls.” Inthe letter which ac- 
companied this gift, we find the following 
improvement of St. Ernulphus, which we re- 
commend to the study of the Oxford disciples 
of the compellor intrare doctrine. They can 
hardly improve on it :— 

“ As, then, thou far surpassest in virtues that hero 
and champion of the church, and fightest against 
heretics, who adhere to the most abominable errors 
with more persevering wickedness than the infidels 
themselves, we impart to thee the blessing of Heaven, 
that by means of the accompanying sword, thou | 
mayst exterminate heresy, the pestilential stench of | 
which is engendered by hell. ‘The destroying angel 
shall fight by thy side; he shall annihilate the infa- 
mous race of the adherents of Luther and Calvin, and 
the supreme Avenger of all crimes will employ thine 
arm to sweep the ungodly tribes of the Amalekites 
and the Moabites from the face of the earth. May 
thine arm ever reek with the blood of these impious 
wretches! Put the axe to the root of this tree, which | 
has borne such accursed fruit, and let the northern 
regions of Germany, after the charming example of 
the holy Charles the Great, be brought back to the 
true faith by sword, fire, and blood.” 

Backed by such soldiers as Frederick com- | 
manded, he could well afford to laugh at such } 
displays of imbecility, and he bespattered the | 
wielder of the Vatican thunder with reiterated | 
pasquinades and satires :— 

“The more they persecute me,’ lic writes, ‘ the 
more I will scourge them ; and if I fall it shall be 
under a load of their libels, and under broken arms 
on the field of battle.’ Pezzl, in his * Life of Loudon,’ 
relates that, as soon as the king’s satire on Daun’s 
consecrated sword was published, the Court of Vienna 
formally declared that he had received no such pre- 
sent from the pope.” 

The author slily adds, that after Daun re- 
ceived the present he never gained another vic- 
tory. 

But though Frederick bore up, with the phi- 
losophy of a Stoic, against ill-fortune, and diver- 
sified the labours of war with elaborate cor- 
respondences with European literati, and with 
the composition of French poetry, nothing is 
more striking than the intensity of his suffering 
under these trials. The narrative gives many 
valuable extracts from the King’s letters, which 
might cure an Alexander or a Napoleon of am- 
bition, hus, in writing to D’Argens, he says : 

“Never in my life have I been in so critical a 
position as in. this campaign. Be assured that a sort 


| 
| 








of miracle is requisite to surmount all the difficulties 
I foresee. I will not fail to do my duty ; but bear in 
mind, my dear marquis, that I cannot controul Fortune, 


money, had the boldness to ask him where | and that Iam obliged in my plans to reckon a good 


deal upon chance, as my means are too scanty for me 
to trust entirely to myself. Theyare herculean labours 
which I have to finish, and that too at an age when 
my powers are forsaking me, when the infirmity of 
my body is increasing, and when, to confess tke truth, 
even hope, the only consolation of the unfortunate, 
begins to fail. You are not sufficiently acquainted 
with matters to have a clear conception of all the 
dangers that threaten the State.—I know and keep 
them to myself. Ifthe stroke that Iam meditating 
succeeds, then, my dear marquis, it will be time to 
give ourselves up to joy. I lead here the life of a 
military Carthusian. My affairs occupy my mind 
not a little. The rest of my time I devote to the 
liberal sciences, which are a comfort to me, as they 
were to that great consul, the father of his country 
and of eloquence. I know not whether I shall survive 
this war: if I should, I am firmly resolved to pass 
the rest of my days aloof from troubles, in the bosom 
of philosophy and friendship. I know not yet where 
we shall have our winter-quarters. My house in 
Breslau was burnt to ashes in the last bombardment. 
Our enemies grudge us the very daylight and the air 
we breathe; still they must leave us some spot or 
other, and, so it is but a safe one, I shall be glad to 
see you there.” 

And again, in another letter to the same 
person :— 

“ Judge as you please of my way of thinking, my 
dear marquis. I perceive that we shall never agree 
in our ideas, that we set out with different principles. 
You are fond of life asa Sybarite; I consider death 
asa Stoic. Never will I see the moment that shall 
compel me to conclude a dishonourable peace; no 
eloquence shall sedace me to subscribe my disgrace. 
I will either bury myself beneath the ruins of my 
country, or, if this consolation shall appear too sweet 
for that Fate which persecutes me, I will put an end 
to my misery when I can endure it no longer. I have 
ever acted according to an inward feeling and the 
principles of honour; and my last steps shall be con- 
sistent with those principles. After sacrificing my 
youth to my father, and the years of manhood to my 
country, 1 think that Ihave a right to dispose of my 
ald age asI please. Once more—never shall my 
hand sign a humiliating peace. 1 mean to close this 
campaign with a bold stroke, and either to conquer or 
to find a glorious death. * * Brandenburg existed 
before me, and will exist after me. States subsist by 


| the propagation of the human species, and, so long 


as this is the case, the multitude will be led by minis- 
ters or by sovereigns. This comes to the same thing, 
and a little more folly or wisdom forms so slight a 
gradation as not to be perceived by the great mass, 
Do not imagine then that prejudices of self-love or 
vanity can change my sentiments. * * [have lost my 
friends and my dearest relatives; I am unfortunate, 
let me consider myself on what side I will; I have 
nothing to hope for. My enemies treat me with 
scorn, and their pride would like to trample me 
under foot.” 

We must here close our extracts from this 
part of the work, referring such of our readers 


as require a detailed account of the war to the 


work itself, or rather to the King’s own history 
of that epoch. The peace in which it terminated 
was the product rather of the lassitude of all 
parties than of any marked amelioration of 
Frederick's position. But in making the mili- 
tary reputation of himself and his armies, he 
had done enough for the public security; and 
we shall now only have to follow him in his 
labours in improving the domestic resources, 
reforming the laws, and fostering the civilization 
of the people, he had so dearly won to his crown 
and government. 





Printed for the Camden Society. 
Tue documents collected in this volume possess 
more antiquarian than historical interest, being 
illustrative of manners rather than af facts: ex- 
tracts would consequently afford imperfect indi- 
cations of the nature of its contents, and we 
shall therefore give a brief account of the seve- 
ral articles. The volume opens with “ A De- 


3 
vice for the Coronation of King Henry VII.” 
Few monarchs felt more uneasy than the first of 
the Tudors respecting the ritual to be observed 
at this ceremonial: he knew that his tide to the 
throne was derived from his wife, and ihat the 
great bedy of the English nobility accepted him 
not as the heir of the house of Lancaster, but as 
the husband of the heiress of the house of York. 
The author of the “Device” has made large 
concessions to the King’s jealousy of bis wite's 
claims: he has studiously separated the proces- 
sions for the King and the Queen, and introduced 
into the latter many curious particulars of heral- 
dic inferiority. ‘The King’s canopy, for instance, 
is enjoined to be made of cloth of gold from 
Egypt, supported by gilt staves, while the Queen’s 
was to be of silver damask, supported by silver 
staves. The Editor remarks that the corona- 
tion oath administered on this occasion was 
similar to that taken by the Saxon kings; and 
other curious particulars seem to prove that 
Henry wished to appear as the restorer of a na- 
tive English monarchy; for in the first question 
to be put by the officiating cardinal, he is asked, 
* Will you maintain, &c., the laws, customs, and 
liberties granted to your clergy and people by 
your noble predecessor and glorious king, St. 
Edward?” We need scarcely add, that the Plan- 
tagenets were always impatient of allusion to 
the laws and usages of Edward the Confessor. 
The second paper is an account of the “livery,” 
or allowance for the support of himself and his 
household, granted to Garter. king-at-arms whem 
he went to France, for the purpose of celebrét- 
ing the marriage between the Princess Mary and 
Louis XII. ‘The provision made for the English 
visitors was ample; but we doubt whether its 
quality would be acceptable to our modern aris- 
tocracy, even though the preparation of the 
spiced hypocras and sweetmeats was intrusted 
to the apothecary. 


= 


Next follows alist of the persons who attended 
King Henry VIII. and Queen Katharine to the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. Wolsey far sur- 
passed all the rest in magnificence: his attend- 
ants were more than four hundred in number, 
of whom twelve were chaplains, and fifty in the 
rank of gentlemen: his train was four times as 
great as that of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
or the Duke of Buckingham. We find the great 
Earl of Kildare attending as an English baren, 
but no other Irish nobleman is mentioned in the 
list. ‘The particulars respecting the pleasure 
palace erected at Guisnes are brief and uninter- 
esting, and the record of precautions taken for 
the second day's meeting shows that the chival- 
rous monarchs placed little confidence in cach 
other's honour. 

Next follows a papcr relating tothe interview 
between Henry VILL. and Charles V. at Grave- 
lines, which requires no particular remark, and 
then some documents connected with that empe- 
ror’s visit to England. Some of the directions 
given to the Lord Mayor of London, to guide 
him in making preparations for the reception of 
the imperial suite, are sufficiently curious, 

“Ttem, to assign the Kynges wax chaundeler to 
serue them of torches, quaryers, prelettes and sisus. 

“Item, to assign a tallowe chaundeler for white 
lightes. 

“Item, to assign iiij bochers for seruyng of oxen, 
shepe, calves, hogges of gresse, fleches of bacon, 
marybones, and such oder as shalbe called for, 

“Ttem, to assigne ij fysshemoungers for prouision 
of lynges to be redy waterd, Pyke s, tenches, bremes, 
caluer salmon, and such oder deyntes of the fresshe 
water. 

“Item, to appouynt ij fyshemoungers for prouision 
of see fysshe. 

“Item, toappouynt iiij pulters to serue for the said 
persons of all maner pultry. 

“Ttem, to prouide into euery lodegyng woode, 





coole, russhes, strawe, and such oder necessaries. 
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“Ttem, yt ys requyset that there may be alwayes ij 
carpenters in aredynes to furnysshe euery place with 
such thynges as shalbe thought good, as cupbords, 
formes, bordes, trestles, bedestedes, with oder neces- 
saries wher lak shalbe. 

“Ttem, to see euery lodegyng furnesshed with pew- 
ter dysshes [and ]} saucers as shalbe thought sufficient.” 

From some other documents we learn that 
marrowbones and caller (i.e. fresh) salmon were 
yeckoned among the dainties of this period. The 
rushes and straw were substitutes for carpets: a 
subsequent paper shows that an accurate account 
had been taken of such houses in London as 
could furnish the luxury of feather beds, 

Enough has been said to indicate generally 
the nature of the documents collected in this 
volume. 





A Voyage round the Coasts of Scotland and the 

Isles. By James Wilson. 2 vols. 

{Second Notice.) 

Mr. Wilson’s second volume opens with a 
picture of St. Kilda—life so simple and 
scenery so wild, cannot fail to interest by their 
strangeness and individuality. We shall link 
together extract and abstract, so as to bring be- 
fore the reader, as best we may, its principal 
features. 

Before the publication of Martin’s Voyage, in 
1698, little was known of St. Kilda. The people 
then, as now, were fuwlers—not farmers, or 
fishermen—and living by the produce of their 
cliffs. 

* Martin mentions the abundance of various kinds 
of sea-tish, and their unproductive mode of capture 
(which still prevails), being fished from the rocks, 
* for they have neither nets nor long lines.” The erew 
of a boat who had landed from a vessel for water, 





discerning a prodigious number of eggs upon the 
rocks, were sufficiently adventurous to seale them, | 
and at length obtained a competent supply, ‘which 
one of the seamen was industrious enough to put 
into his breeches, which he took off for that purpose.’ 
But some of the inhabitants took offence, either at | 
the capture itself, or the mode of carriage, and rolled | 
a few loose stones upon the seamen, which so alarmed | 
them that they took to flight, ‘abandoning both | 
breeches and eggs for their own safety ; and the tar- 
paulin breeches were no small ornament in a place 
where all wore grided plaids.’ ” 

The island and the people had undergone but 
little change in 1758, when visited by the Rev. | 
K. Macaulay. The population, however, had | 
dwindled from one hundred and eighty, the 
number of persons counted by Mr. Martin, to | 
eighty-eight. ‘There are now one hundred and | 

ve. 

“We have mentioned that there is only a single 
boat in St. Kilda, and the same seems to have been 
the case in Mr. Macaulay’s time. One cannot help 
feeling surprised at this, considering the risk of acci- | 
dent to their single craft, and the frequency with 
which the cragsmen are intentionally left for several 
days on the detached islands, while collecting birds | 
and eggs. An accident of the kind alluded to, oc- | 
curred some time after Mr. Macaulay’s visit ; that is, 
in the year 1759. In the beginning of October of | 
that year, nineteen men put to sea from the main- 
island, bound for Borrera; ten of these landed there, 
while the remaining nine returned towards St. Kilda ; 
but for three successive days the wind blew with such 
fury, that there was no possibility of landing. The 
erew sheltered themselves under the lee side of a 
lofty rock, being nearly starved through cold and 
hunger. On the fourth day they made for the Bay, 
though with little hope of safety, and steering for the 
sandy portion of the beach, they attempted a landing, 
during which three men were washed away, the six 
others being thrown upon the beach. The boat was 
broken to pieces. The unhappy men left at Borrera 
soon became aware of their own disconsolate situation. 
They immediately began to collect a store of sea- 
fowl, probably by that time just upon the wing for 
southern regions. ‘There was also a small stock of 
sheep upon the island, and Stallir’s subterranean 
dwelling before mentioned. There they slept securely 





| the curiosity of the reader has been awakened, 


during night, and loitered away the winter as they 
best could. On the return of the sea-fowl, in March, 
they resumed their accustomed occupation, and laid 
in a large store of birds, sufficient, besides supplying 
their own necessities, to load the Steward’s ecight- 
oared boat. Left on that lonely rock in October, 
they were not relieved till June. By that time, most 
of them were clad in sheep-skins, or the feathered 
garments of the larger sea-fowl tacked together.” 

Between the visits of Martin and Macaulay, 
St. Kilda enjoyed the spiritual consolations of 
the Rev. Alexander Buchan, who first officiated 
there as catechist, was afterwards licensed, and 
was the first resident minister; the first, too, 
“who introduced the alphabet into the island,” 
and who published a few notes and experiences 
of his own, from the extreme simplicity of which 
may be gathered some idea of the state of know- 
ledge among the flock over which he presided. 
He once paid a visit to Glasgow, and expresses 
his astonishment “at the length of the voyage, 
and the many great kingdoms,”’ that is, islands, 
‘which he sailed along.” 





“ He never imagined that such big houses of stone 
were made with hands; and for the pavements of 
the streets, he thought it must needs be altogether 
natural, for he could not believe that men would be 
at pains to beat stones into the ground to walk upon. 
He stood dumb at the door of his lodging with the 
greatest admiration, and when he saw a coach and | 
two horses, he thought it to be a little house that | 
they were drawing at their tail, with men in it; but | 
he condemned the coachman for a fool, to sit so un- | 
easy, for he thought it safer on the back of one of the 
horses.” * When he went through the streets, he de- 
sired to have one to lead him by the hand. Thomas | 
Ross, a merchant, and others, that took the diversion 
to carry him through the town, asked his opinion of 
the High Church. He answered that it was a large 
rock, that there were some in St. Kilda much higher, 
but that these were the best coves he ever saw ; for 
that was the idea he conceived of the pillars and 
arches upon which the church stands. When they 
carried him into the church, he was yet more sur- 
prised, and held up his hands with admiration, won- 
dering how it was possible for men to build such a 
prodigious fabric, which he supposed to be the largest 
in the universe.’ * IIe did not think there had been 
so many people in the world, as in the city of Glas- 
gow; and it was a great mystery to him to think | 
what they could all design by living so many in one | 
place. Ife wondered how they could all be furnished | 





| with provisions; and when he saw big loaves, he | 


could not tell whether they were bread, stone, or | 
wood. Ile was amazed to think how they could be 
provided with ale, for he never saw any there that 
drank water (they have noale, beer, nor other liquors | 
in St. Kilda).’ * When he observed ,horses with 
shoes on their feet, and fastened with iron nails, he 
could not forbear laughing, and thought it the most | 
ridiculous thing that fell under his observation, Te 
longed to see his native country again, and passion- 
ately wished it were blessed with ale, brandy, and 
tobacco (of which last they are great lovers), and 
iron, as Glasgow was.’” 





By these fragmentary sketches we trust that 


and that he desires to know something of the 
present state of a world so entirely apart from 
his own. It wason the 2nd of August that our 
author's party neared St. Kilda. 


“On a near approach to the principal island, the 
first and most conspicuous object which presents it- 
self is a long rugged promontory, called the Dun. 
This is, in fact, an island, being separated from St. 
Kilda by a narrow strait, nearly dry at low water, 
though its general aspect and actual character are 
those of a sheltering horn of the adjoining bay. It 
forms the left hand barrier of this bay, as you sail 
inwards toward the village, and from either side ex- 
hibits an extraordinary and striking appearance, from 
the irregular and almost fantastic form of its upper 
outline, which seems to present congregated groups 
of gigantic faces and fantastic forms. ‘This peculiar 
effect is no doubt owing to portions of the rocky mass 
having decayed, or been worn away by the moist and 
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wintry winds, while other harder and more enduring 
portions have withstood their power.” ; 

The scenery loses somewhat of its peculiar 
character as the bay is entered. 

“ A fine expansive semicireular shore presents jt. 
self, not hemmed in by dark and desolate rocks, byt 
sloping gently upwards to the village, which stretches 
rather along its right hand portion, and consists of 
about thirty round roofed houses, with various en. 
closures, the whole encompassed by a stone fence, 
containing about forty acres of arable land. This 
comparatively sloping ground continues to extend to 
the leftwards of the village, and beyond the culti. 
vated range, almost till it meets the annectant bage 
of the Dun; but immediately beyond and above jt 
the mountain range rises more steeply, but still by 
no means precipitously, and though certainly not so 
green as the pastures of Peeblesshire, yet the prevail- 
ing verdure, the gradual uprising of the land, the 
absence of trees, and even a certain smoothness and 
uniformity of aspect and of outline in the hills which 
formed the immediate back ground, reminded both 
the Secretary and myself very strongly of that 
southern county. * * There was, however, one pecu- 
liar character in the scene before us, The ridges of 
the hills and many of the steeper and more exposed 
portions of their sides, were covered by numerous 
small cairn-like conical structures of dry stone, from 
eight to ten feet high. These, we afterwards found, 
were for the purpose of drying and preserving their 
hay and fuel, which latter commodity consists merely 
of some poor fibrous superficial turf, with little or no 
peaty substance in it.” 

The party was welcomed ashore by innocent 
Mr. Buchan’s successor, the Rev. Niel Macken- 
zie. This good man is schoolmaster, writing- 
master, civil counsellor, as well as spiritual 
director of his flock. 

“We then proceeded onwards to the so-called 
village, by a narrow road or footpath. ‘The houses, 
or at least the front ones, form a pretty regular line, 
though some are placed farther back or behind the 
others, so, as in these parts, to make the line double. 
They run rather inwards and upwards than along the 
Bay, and have the appearance of being detached 
from each other, though sometimes two small dwell- 
ings join together. Asstones are plenty in the island, 
the walls are of great thickness, or, rather, each wall 
is double, there being built, first of all, a couple of 
very strong dykes, within a foot or two of each other, 
and then the intermediate space is crammed with 
earth, which fills up all the interstices, and produces 
a comfortable dwelling. The doorway is very low, 
and the great thicknessof these double walls produces 
a space as you enter, which may be called a passage, 
There are generally two rooms together, each apart- 
ment being covered by a separate roof, although there 
are smaller single tenements for widow women and 
old maids.” 

The dwelling-houses altogether may amount 
to thirty. 

“ All along the fronts, or rather gable ends of the 
principal row of houses, there is a kind of rough 
causewayed road or footpath, sufficient for at least 
two people to walk abreast, and almost all around 
every house there is a double or triple row of large 
stones, which must form dry stepping places nearly 
at all seasons of the year. As every kind of manure, 
especially the ashes of their scanty supply of fuel, is of 
great importance, and the latter article is injured by 
exposure to moisture, there are covered outhouses for 
such collections, while animal garbage, such as viscera, 
and heads and feet of birds, are thrown into a circular 
open. pit, of which one is attached to (we should 
rather say dug in the vicinity of) each little group of 
houses.” ’ 

At the time of Mr. Wilson's visit a shower of 
puffins brought plenty to the town, for it was 
then the time of bird harvest, (if the expression 
may be permitted,) by which the St. Kildeans 
mark their seasons of rejoicing. 

“ Instead of talking of Howers and plants, and the 
‘leafy umbrage’ of the forest, as signs of summer, and 
of dry and desolate trees as winter’s emblems, Mr. 
Mackenzie spoke of the cheering influence of the first 
arrival of solan geese in spring, and of the dull and 
gloomy aspect of the rocks in winter, when they are 
left * with scarcely a single bird.’ ” 
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The corn harvest of the island seems to confine 
itself to certain riggs of barley, which are subdi- 
vided into twenty portions, belonging to a cor- | 
responding number of families. ail 

“There are, besides, about eight smaller families | 
who are not so portioned. In ordinary years, they 
are said to raise sufficient grain for their own con- 
sumption. The hill pastures are common, seven 
shillings being paid for each cow’s grazing, and 
one shilling for each sheep, above ten, annually. 
The easchrom, or plough-spade, was in common 
yse on Mr. Mackenzie's first arrival, but he has since 
contrived to render the use of the English spade al- 
most universal, and the introduction of drains has 
nearly doubled the produce of the arable land. We 
saw one large open drain, leading through the culti- 
vated portion, which he induced them to cut through 
soil and rocky fragments, by a bribe of a pound 
and a half of tobacco divided among them. * * 
Two or three small horses still exist upon the 
island (originally imported to carry turf), but they 
are found to be of no use, and therefore no charge is 
made for their pasture, and we believe the people 
would willingly part with them to any person who 
would carry them away. So whoever desires a cheap 
horse, we recommend him to proceed forthwith to 
St. Kilda. There are, in all, about fifty cows upon the 
island, of small size, but yielding a delicious milk, 
which, in the making of cheese, is mingled with that 
of ewes. There are about 2000 sheep, including 
those of Borrera and Soa. The Soa sheep are chiefly 
of the Danish breed, with brown and black wool, and 
one or two more horns than the usual complement. 
But the great product of St. Kilda is feathers, col- 
lected, as we have said, by the general population, 
every working man doing what he can to fill the boat 
during each excursion to the rocks or neighbouring 
islands, until the requisite supply has been obtained 
and stored away. In this way old age and sickness 
are of no disadvantage to the individual, beyond the 
physical sufferings which they may entail, for his | 
house, grazing, and fuel privileges belong to him as a 
member of the community, and the feathers are col- 
lected by the able-bodied, who also distribute a due 
proportion of the general stock of solan goose-flesh, 
fulmars, and other delicacies, to the feeble or inetli- 
cient. Of course, your widow woman and others, 
who have no husbands to work for the general bene- 
fit, are expected, when in health, to do what they can 
to contribute, in some measure, to their own support, 
by snaring puffins and other poultry at their conve- 
nience ; but no one who is really unable to work 
need fear want, as he is sure of his share from the 
general stock.’? 


The gardens—of which there are but few— 
grow “some cabbages and a few potatoes,” and 
the minister reaches the luxury of carrots and 
onions. Turnips do not succeed; peas and beans 


never reach the stage of pods. Mustard, sea- 
pinks, and the corn marigold (Calendula arven- 
sis) were the only flowers noticed by Mr. Wil- 
son. 

Good Mr. Mackenzie spoke favourably of his 
subjects. Though narrow-minded, and slow to 
adopt improvements, he described them as a 
moral and kindly people, somewhat addicted to 
psalm-singing, but literally obeying the scrip- 
tural injunction of taking care of “ the fatherless 
and the widow,” such, “or others unable to 
maintain themselves, being supported by the 
community in equal proportions.” 

“The St. Kilda community may, in many respects, 
be regarded as a small republic, in which the indivi- 
dual members share most of their worldly goods in 
common, and, with the exception of the minister, no 
one seems to differ from his neighbours in rank, for- 
tune, or condition. Indeed, a peculiar jealousy is 
alleged to exist on this head, no man being encou- 
raged to go in advance of those about him in any 
thing, which, of course, must be a drawback on im- 
provement. However, many kind and Christian 
features are engrafted on the system, such as widows 
and orphans, or others unable to maintain themselves, 
being supported by the community in equal propor- 
tions, They thus strictly obey what has been called 
the eleventh commandment :—‘ A new command- 





ment I give unto you, that ye love one another,’ 


They are frequently very ill otf during stormy wea- 
ther, or those periods of the year in which the rocks 
are deserted by their winged inhabitants. * * The 
people pay their rent (about 60/., as we were told) 
chiefly by means of feathers, which they collect from 
both the young and old birds, and each family is also 
bound to furnish about twenty-three pecks of barley 
every year. This, however, I believe, is made up by 
an additional supply of feathers. Of these, the 
quantity which the nation must furnish is 240 stones, 
each family contributing what it can to the general 
stock, which is laid up for the proprietor, or, rather, 
his tenant, in the slated store-house near the shore.” 

The men, though generally undersized, looked 
stout and active. 

“ The prevailing dress greatly resembled that of the 
fishermen of Long Island—small flat blue bonnets, 
coarse yellowish white woollen jerkins, and trowsers 
also of coarse woollen stuff, of a mixed colour, similar 
to that of heather stalks.” 

To bring before us a clear view of the primitive 
state of the inhabitants, we must, as in the case 
of Mr. Buchan, fix our eyes on the doings of its 
minister. He was taken on board the cutter, 
and made much of— 

“ He ate heartily of several unaccustomed articles, 
and with an undisguised and almost youthful relish, 
which it was delightful to look upon. The curry- 
soup and pancakes were thought surprising—the malt 
was swallowed, though deliberately—the wine and 
liqueurs were almost entirely avoided. He said he 
had long led so abstemious a life from necessity (for 
the pride of the ascetic was far from him, and he 
knew the lawfulness of the moderate use of all the 
‘creatures of God’), that he had now almost lost 
the remembrance of these more exciting beverages; 
and that, as in such forgetfulness they were least 
missed, he had no desire for any partial renewal of 
enjoyments which might make him covet what he 
could never hope to obtain. When pressed after 
dinner to take another glass of wine, he said, ‘ If you 
please, I would rather just speak a little more,’ 
meaning thereby to express his pleasure in convers- 
ing about many things which were, of course, as dead 
letters to those among whom he had sojourned for 
nearly twelve long years.” 

The voyage, however agreeable to Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, occasioned some anxiety on shore. 
While touching at some point of land, the party 
were interrogated as to the purposes of Mr. Wil- 
son and the Secretary—what they meant by 
keeping the minister from home all night—and 
whether it was their intention to carry him off to 
America or some other foreign country. In the 
latter case the St. Kildeans prayed for due notice; 
as they were ready to accompany their pastor 
wherever he chose to go! At the minister's bid- 
ding, too, some of the young fellows exhibited 
their daring and agility. 

“ We then stood still upon our oars, and the mi- 
nister rose and waved his hat. Suddenly we could 
hear in the air above us a faint huzzaing sound, and 
at the same instant three or four men, from different 
parts of the cliff, threw themselves into the air, and 
darted some distance downwards, just as spiders drop 
from the top of a wall. ‘They then swung and ca- 
pered along the face of the precipice, bounding off 
at intervals by striking their fect against it,and spring- 
ing from side to side with as much fearless ease and 
agility, as if they were so many school-boys exercis- 
ing in a swing a few feet overa soft and balmy clover 
field. Now, they were probably not less than seven 
hundred feet above the sea, and the cliff was not only 
perfectly perpendicular in its upper portion, but as it 
descended it curved backwards, as it were, forming a 
huge rugged hollow portion, eaten into by the angry 
lashing of the almost ceaseless waves, In this man- 
ner, shouting and dancing, they descended a long way 
towards us, though still suspended at a vast height in 
the air, for it would probably have taken all their 
cordage joined together to have reached the sea. A 
great mass of the central portion of the precipice was 
smoother than the wall of a well-built house, and it 
was this portion especially, which was not only per- 
pendicular, but had its basement arched inwards into 
an enormous wave-worn grotto, so that any one fall- 
ing from the summit, would drop at once sheer inte 





the sea. It was on this, the smoother portion of the 
perpendicular mountain, that one or two of the crags- 
men chiefly displayed their extraordinary powers, 
hecause, as there was nothing to interrupt either the 
rapid descent of the rope, or its lateral movement, or 
their own outward bounds, we could see them some- 
times swinging to and fro, after the manner of a pen- 
dulum, or dancing in the air with a convulsive mo- 
tion of the legs and arms (presenting a painful re- 
semblance to men hanging in the agonies of death), 
or tripping a more light fantastic toe, by means of a 
rapid and vigorous action of the feet against the per- 
pendicular surface of the rock, These men merely 
capered for our amusement, but caught no birds, for 
such was, in fact, the adamantine smoothness of the 
surface, that not even a winged inhabitant of the air 
could have found rest for the sole of its foot. But on 
either side, the precipice, though equally steep, was 
more rugged, and there we could perceive that the 
cragsmen, having each a rope securely looped beneath 
his arms, rested occasionally upon his toes, or even 
crawled, with a spider-like motion, along projecting 
ledges, and ever and anon we could see them waving 
a small white fluttering object, which we might have 
taken for a pocket handkerchief, had we not been 
told it was a feathery fulmar. They twisted their 
necks, and then looped their heads into a little nooze 
or bight of the rope above them, and by the time the 
men were drawn again to the top of the rock, each 
carried up a good bundle of birds along with him.” 

It seems strange that, vowed as are the men 
of St. Kilda to a desperate occupation like this, 
not a native of the island can swim! And 
little less remarkable appear to us the inade- 
quate precautions taken for carrying on the pur- 
suit with greater safety. 

“ We ascertained that there is never more than a 
single man above, supporting the weight of the one 
below. Each of these couples has, as it were, two 
ropes between them. The rope which the upper man 
holds in his hands, is fastened round the body and 
beneath the arms of him who descends, while another 
rope is pressed by the foot of the upper man, and is 
held in the hand of the lower. One would think 
that this kind of cross-working would be apt to pull 
the upper partner from the top of the cliff, and that 
both would be speedily dashed to pieces, or drowned 
among the rocks below ; but it is said that scarcely 
more than one or two accidents have happened within 
the memory of the present generation. We were told 
it once occurred that two men had descended close to- 
gether, suspended by the same rope, when suddenly 
the higher of the two perceived that several strands 
above his head had given way, and that the rope was 
rapidly rending from the unaccustomed weight. Be- 
lieving the death of both to be inevitable if he de- 
layed an instant, and with but small hope even of his 
own life, under existing circumstances, he cut the 
cord close beneath his own body, and consigning his 
companion to immediate death, was himself drawn to 
the crest of the precipice just in time to be seized by 
the neck as the rope gave way.” 

We wish that we could have further enlarged 
this picture by pointing out at length one or two 
of the ial signs of progress discernible even 
in this marginal corner of the world. Something 
has been done in the improvement of house- 
building—a little towards the gathering of flocks 
and herds; but the excessive poverty of the 
people, and the disheartening length of the win- 
ter, are serious obstacles to any very important 
amelioration. The origin of the improved me- 
thod of house-building is worth recording. 

“Some years ago an accomplished and liberal 
English gentleman of fortune, Sir ‘Thomas Dyke Ack- 
land, visited St. Kilda, in his yacht, and being much 
interested by the natives, and distressed by an in- 
spection of their incommodious, and, as he thought, 
unhealthy dwellings, he left a premium of twenty 
guineas with the minister, to be given to the first per- 
son or persons who should demolish their old house 
and erect a new one on a more proper and conven- 
ient plan, This was certainly a handsome donation 
on the part of the English baronet, though as small 
a sum as ever before autticed to lay the foundations of 
a modern city. We formerly mentioned, that a cha- 
racteristic feature in the mental constitution or social 
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polity of the St. Kildeans consisted in their tenacious 
adherence to uniformity, no man being allowed or at 
least encouraged, to outstrip his neighbours in any 
thing leading rather to his own advantage than the 
public weal. From this cause it was some time before 
nny one was bold enough to advance beyond the 
habits of his ancestors and contemporaries, although, 
at last, a spirit bolder than the rest made up his 
mind to preceed in accordance with the plan pre- 
scribed. Lvery obstacle, however, was thrown in his 
way by his more indolent or less aspiring neighbours; 
and it is probably one disadvantageous result of an 
otherwise amiable and interesting system almost of 
community of goods, that it tends to check the exer- 
tions of individuals to raise themselves above their 
neighbours, as the active and intelligent are scarcely 
in any way better off than the lazy or less enlight- 
ened. However, at length the individual alluded to 
proceeded to the work of demolition and reconstruc- 
tion, and was followed almost simultaneously by 
about half a dozen others. A general masonic move- 
ment then took place, after which the worthy clergy- 
man, who may be regarded, under the Divine Master 
whom he serves so faithfully, as the presiding genius 
of the island, contrived to prevent undue haste, and 
that incompleteness of work which might result from 
hurried labour; and as it was now obvious, that 
whoever might have had the merit of commencing, all 
were likely to come to a quick conclusion at one and 
the same time, it was arranged that the great prize 
should be shared in equal portions by the heads of 
houses in the whole community. Thus the ancient 
city of St. Kilda was rased to its foundations, and one 
of modern structure erected in its place. ® * In 
speaking of the modern city of St. Kilda, it need not 
be supposed that the improvements produced were 
of a very striking or impressive character, or that any 
signal amelioration of the domestic condition of the 
people was instantaneously effected. But Mr. Mac- 
kenzie endeavoured, while he could not essertially 
deviate from the old plan, to free it from its greatest 
vices. He expended the twenty guineas chiefly in 
small square four-paned windows, so that each 
dwelling is now pervaded by at least a portion of the 
light of day.” 

Perhaps no more forcible picture of dreariness 
has been often presented than the following para- 
graph, taken from a simple year-book kept by 
the minister, extracts from which are published 
by Mr. Wilson. 

* November.—This is the deadest month of the 
year. The bulk of the fowls having deserted our 
coast, leaves the rocks so black and dead. There is 
pleasure in seeing any thing move in this more than 
solitary place. Our minds seem to be revived by 
seeing a few wild fowls, such as swans, geese, wood- 
cocks, and snipes, though the most of them pay us 
but a short visit on their way, no doubt, to more hos- 
pitable climes.” 

Here we must stop for the present. We have 
been detained within the compass of a hundred 
pages, so that a large portion of Mr. Wilson’s 
second volume still remains untouched. Should 
opportunity permit, we shall yet bring under 
notice some interesting particulars of the herring 
fishery at Wick and the kelp manufacture of 
Orkney. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Life and Times of St. Bernard, by Dr. A. Neander, 
translated by M. Wrench.—Few persons have ever 
exercised a greater personal influence in their gener- 
ation than the Abbot of Clairvaux. His biographer 
endeavours, by an analysis of the intellectual condi- 
tion of Christendom, to explain the reasons of the 
extraordinary power with which Bernard was invested, 
and particularly his triumphs over much abler men, 
Abelard and Arnold of Brescia, We deem that the 
explanation lieson the surface ; Bernard was an elo- 
quent expositor and defender of the prejudices of his 
age, while his opponents were directly opposed to 
popular opinion, The metaphysics of both parties 
are now forgotten, and even Dr. Neander’s great 
abilities must fail to rescue them from oblivion. 

The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
by M. H. Bloxam. Fifth Edition, illustrated with two 
hundred woodcuts.—The numerous editions of this 
little work attest the revolution in public feeling to- 


wards Gothic architecture, out of which we hope good 
may ensue: though we have our doubts on the sub- 
ject, for at present we have mere feeble repetitions 
and imitations, and miserable brick and plaster abor- 
tions affecting on a trumpery baby-house scale forms 
and characteristics which can only be sufficiently 
developed on a great scale. But we have only to 
point out the increased and increasing popularity of 
Mr. Bloxam’s manual, the cheapest and most helpful 
litUe book onthe subject. The illustrative examples 
are selected with judgment, and abound in greater 
numbers than could be reasonably expected in a 
work at the price. We could have wished that 
the question-and-answer form had been abandoned : 
unless a writer has some dramatic powers, which Mr. 
Bloxam has not, and does not affect to have, this mode 
of treating a subject is puerile and repulsive. 
The Teacher’s Companion, by R. N. Collins. —This 





is a manual for Sunday-school teachers, constructed on 
the principle that it is both practicable and desirable 
to place very old heads upon very young shoulders. 
There is an introductory essay by the Rev. D. Moore, | 
in which the sin of “Sabbatic errantry” in children 
is denounced with a fervour and zeal tnequalled since 
the days of the Long Parliament. It would be wellif 
the writer would endeavour to comprehend the dif- 
ference between the Christian “ Lord’s Day” and the 
Jewish sabbath. 

Universal History, Literature, and Painting, in 25 
illuminated Chronological Tables, by Major J. Bell, 5th 
edit.—The difficulty in compiling works of this class 
is to keep the exact line of usefulness, neither running 
into perplexing detail, nor resting content with vague 
generalities. From the days of Franklin, who, we 
believe, first suggested the colouring of these tabulated 
histories, to our own, we have never seen one that 
kept the right proportion throughout ; it was always 
possible to trace in it the course of study most con- 
genial to the compiler, and therefore the misleading 
error, by the exaggerated importance given to particu- 
lar periods or persons. We could in this way raise 
objections to the work before us ; especially in what 
relates to modern literature and art, where the ground 
was comparatively new and the compiler left to his 
own judgment ; but it is needless to criticize a work 
which has already received the sanction and appro- 
bation of the public, as is proved by a fifth edition 
having been called for. 





List of New Books.—Sabbaths at Home, or a Help to their 
Right improvement, by Henry March, 3rd edit. 12moe. 5s. 
cl.—A Comprehensive Salary, Wages, Income, and Interest 
Table, by T. Martin, 12mo. Is. Gd. cl.—Freeman’s Farmer's 
Account Book, new edit. folio, 8s. Gd. bds.; ditto, 4to. 5s. 
bds.—Outlines of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, by 
W. P. Alison, Parts I. and IL, 8vo. 12s. el.—De Wette, or 
Iluman Life; or Practical Ethies, translated by Samuel Os- 
good, 2 vols. p. 8vo. 16s. cl.—Jalir’s Homeeopathic Pharma- 





copeia, translated by James Kitchen, M.D., 8vo. 12s. cL— 
A Shillingsworth of Nonsense, 2nd edit. ls. swd.—Church 
Poetry, or Christian Thoughts in Old and Modern Verse, 
18mo. 4s. cl.—Englishman’s Library, Vol. XXIV., ‘* Chureh 
Clavering, or the Schoolmaster,” by the Rev. W. Gresley, 
12mo. 4s. cl.—Ranke’s History of the Popes, translated by 
Kelly, Part IIL, medium 8vo. 4s. swd.; ditto, complete in 
] vol. 12s. swd.—The Voice of the Anglican Church, by Rev. | 
Il. Ilughes, fe. 8vo. 4s. Gd. cl.—Life of William Wilberforce, 
by his Sons, new edit. abridged, 12mo. €s. cl.—Memoirs of 
the Life of the Rey. J. Williams, Missionary, by Rev. E. 
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Professor Cockerell’s Lectures on Architecture, 
LECTURE III. . 

Tue chronological table* offered to the students 
was designed to assist their study of the history of 
Architecture, so strongly recommended ; it wag q 
sketch capable of great developement—the intelligent 
observation of antiquity was an all-important object 
with the architect. No consideration could confer 
more importance and dignity on the art than that it 
was identified with Time—that the architect himself 
was a part of history, and that the marked works he 
performs were, by the consent of language, terme 
Monuments. Such a table presented at one view 
the religious and moral, the political and technical 
influences which have guided and developed the art, 
Through the early centuries we trace it as one of the 
most active engines of civilization; but it is lop 
before we find the table rich with the names of 
patrons, architects, 6r works, and then with many 
voids of tedious centuries between. The dearth of 
wisdom or wealth in governments, or genius or libe- 
rality in the individuals, account for the barren ages ; 
as naturally as do the contrary for the fruits of all the 
muses. They follow each other as natural conse 
quences, as effects from causes. And it is glorious 
to recognize the coincidenve of epochs favourable to 
art with the most wise-hearted and generous spirits 
of history. 

Under whom were those more remarkable build 
ings of Egypt raised? It was when Sesostris built 
his library, and pointed to its destination by the sig. 
nificant and enlightened superscription —Wouyne 
tarpecov-—* The health of the soul.” When were 
those bright edifices erected which have ever at- 
tracted the traveller to Athens from every part 
of Europe, and still do so? It Was when Peri 
cles could discuss the buildings he designed with 
a Socrates, a Plato, a Phidias, and an Ictinus— 
and so, with minor splendour, an Augustus, a Jus. 
tinian, a Medici, a Louis XIV., a Frederick the 
Great, a George III., or a King of Bavaria, have 
known how to illustrate their era, and, howevera 
half-sighted economy has calculated and complained 
of the cost, history may be defied to prove that states 
have suffered from these expenses ; those wise princes 
knew how fructifying they were in real commercial 
benefits ; and never wanted the address to silence the 
item-counting economists. “Do you complain of 
these expenses ?” said Pericles; “I will find the re- 
medy. I myself will defray them, provided youwill . 
allow my name to be inscribed upon the walls.” He 
might have added,—* You are prompt enough to 
vote money to carry on an Affghan war, on a pre- 
tence, into Sicily, and fill Syracuse with carcases, to 
your own disgrace and ruin; but these expenses, 
trifling in the comparison, these becoming ornaments, 
these productive fructifying decencies of a great 
state, you grudge.” 

When Louis’s accounts of Versailles were made 
up, and his Minister of Finance asked what was to 
be done with them—* Burn them,” said the mon- 
arch. He knew as well as Necker the secret “that 
the arts and sciences repay with usury the expenses 
of the state in providing for their exercise and cul- 


| ture.” Ile knew, too, that they formed not a tithe 


of those arrogant and unsuccessful wars which he 
waged with all his neighbours. 

But why are the two centuries before our era less 
fertile in names? because the Roman sword began 
to supersede the olive branch of Olympia: and why 
again do they cease after the second century of our 
era ? because the Emperor himself (Hadrian) pre- 
fessed the art, and murdered his rival Apollodorus, 
the last great architect of Greece. And now, for 
twelve centuries, they are obscure under the anta- 
gonist rules of feudal and ecclesiastical aristocracy, 
and reappear only with Liberty and the Muses. 

Again, for himself, the architect lays to heart the 
care and circumspection due to lasting monuments, 
and the penalty which the absence of these is to 
inflict on him in the curse 

Of Ripley and his rule: 
and for his patrons, his duty to awaken them to the 
seriousness of these responsibilities, the compromise 
of national honour and credit in works which are 
nothing less than state matters; and were so e 
teemed in Athens by the appointment of a minister, 











is not Principle, 7th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 





* Inserted in the next page. 
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the (eeepyoc, answerable for their success. He is 
humiliated in finding that his own design, with the 
originality of which he had flattered himself, is but 
a repetition of former essays. Again, in the con- 
templation of the slowness of invention and the | 
imitative nature of our species through centuries. 
The arch and the dome cssayed during 1,000 years 
hefore they assumed the form of the Pantheon or 
the Bridge of Narni; and 1,400 more are required 
to accomplish a humble imitation in the dome at 
Florence. That the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman, 
as if spell-bound, did as their fathers did—that 
the monuments themselves are but the copies, 
more or less altered, the successors of a remote 
aneestry receding inte the night of Time. Pliny 
tells us that the ‘Temple of Ephesus had been seven 
times rebuilt. ‘The oldest monuments of Egypt and 
of Greece, and of our own countries, are composed 
of fragments of still older ones :— 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: sed omnes ilacrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 

“They had no artist, and they died.” 

But the technical reflections on this table are not 
less instructive. The struggle of 2,600 years with the 
monolithe ;~the influence of fashions in the design, 
and of slavery in the execution, of works, reducing 
the cost by at least one quarter ;—the lever, the 
lewis, the trochlea, and every engine employed by 
modern masons, are recognized in all the oldest 
buildings of the East; Stonehenge being one of the 
few buildings which displays the infancy of art ;—the 





inferiority of ancient cities in the distant view as a 


conglomerate of low buildings, to those of the modern 
world with towers and campaniles;—the changes 
which customs induce ;—the church-bell, which in 
the seventh century hardly exceeded 1 ecwt., and 
terrified Clothaire and his troops under the walls of 


| Orleans ; then the delight and boast of communities, 


| 
and gradually becoming 80 tons in the nineteenth 
century at Moscow, enlarging during those centuries 
the towers and structures for its reception,and altering 
by degrees the whole face of Architecture ;—the use 
of glass, in narrow windows in the first century, a 
vast improvement on Phengytes, used till then; the 
manufacture of the civilized only, till the twelfth 
century ; then infusing colours with unseen lustre,— 
glazing in part only the domestic windows, which 
had shutters below until the seventeenth, and now | 
in one sheet filling the entire sash. Meanwhile, | 
Architecture bends to this manufacture, and changes 
its features and proportions with the phases of its 
improvement. And, lastly, cast-iron, which within 
forty years has discovered capacities which will alter 
the whole structure of buildings. We may say with 
the poet— 

Loin @ici ce discours vulgairg 

Que lart pour jamais dégénére, 

Que tout s’éclipse, tout finit ; 
La nature est inépassable, 
Et le génie infatigable, 
Et le Dieu que la rajeunit. 
The principle to be inculcated seems then to be 

the acceptance and employment of every useful 
element of our art, and so to engraft new features, 





and bend it to the march of human improvement, as 
to be consistent with taste, while it is also to the 


great end of use. Thus we shall obtain new creations 
in the art—which a servile imitation refuses, 

These are amongst the advantageous reflections 
which the contemplation of the chronological table 
will give rise to. 

This evening the Professor purposed offering 
some remarks on the principal monuments of Civil 
Architecture amongst the ancients. As ritual pre- 
scribed the forms of Sacred Architecture, so poli- 
tical and civil institutions prescribed those of Civil 
Architecture: where monarchs sway we have their 
palaces, suited to the temporal governor of the 
earth: regarded as God's vicegerent while living, 
and as demi-gods when dead, their mausolea en- 
dure through all ages, in the Pyramids, or in the 
Moles Hadriana; and where these are supported 
by castes, we have the Labyrinth, the Temple 
Palace, and the Treasury—in Republics none of these 
are found, but the Temple, the Gymnasium, the 
Theatre, the Stoa, the Basilica, and public works 
abound ; when states are absolutely commercial, as 
Tyre or Carthage, nothing remains but their name in 
history: their architecture seems to have been con- 
fined to the perishable Trireme. 

The uncertainty of future existence made dura- 
tion in the present the earliest object of solicitude ; 
monuments in the pyramid or the obelisk are the 
most remote architectural works which have reached 
us. In 1732 n.c. Jacob raised a memorial to Rachel, 
“that is the pillar upon Rachel's grave unto this 
day.” “The kings of Egypt,” says Diodorus Siculus, 
did not think that the fragility of the body deserved 
asolid habitation ; indeed, they regarded their palaces 
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as simple lodgings, in which each successively in- 
habited; but they considered their tombs as their 
peculiar habitations, as their fixed and perpetual 
domicile.” 

The subject of pyramids would never be mentioned 
without acknowledgment to the labours of Colonel 
Vyse, which for princely liberality and English en- 
durance and disinterestedness are unparalleled, as 
indeed also for their great interest, since on this 
subject, debated for so many centuries, he has left 
nothing to desire. 

But, to the architect, no monument of antiquity 
could be more precious than the tomb of Absalom, 
in the valley of Jehosaphat, which is monolothic (for 
the most part), or rather cut in the living rock, and 
exhibits an Ionic temple in antis (like Solomon's 
Temple), with a Doric entablature, an Egyptian cor- 
nice, and a Tholus or circular attic, surmounted with a 
conical top and a pomegranate; all features in perfect 
correspondence with the reasonable expectations re- 
garding Jewish architecture, which, however original 
in plan and disposition, would never be so in orna- 
mental style, because the comparative smallness of the 
nation, the fortunes of individuals limited by law, the 
agricultural habitsof the people, their discouragement 
of taste, and their position between great and flourish- 
ing countries so remarkable for its cultivation as to 
lend their artists to the Jews, whenever occasion 
demanded, were all opposed to the invention of any 
peculiar and original style of architecture, 

A beautiful representation of this remarkable tomb 
had appeared in Roberts’s * Holy Land ;’ there could 
be no doubt as to its identity, since tradition amongst 
the Jews on such a point might always be accepted 
as full and sufficient evidence—its perfect correspon- 
dence with holy writ (IL Samuel, ch. xviii.) is strik- 
ing: —* Now Absalom in his lifetime had taken and 
reared up for himself a pillar, which is in the king's 
dale: for he said, I haveno son to keep my name in re- 
membrance, and he called the pillar after his own 
name, and it is called unto this day Absalom's place.” 
Wren calls it “the most observable monument of 
the Tyrian style.” “It were to be wished,” says he, 
“some skilful artist would give us the exact dimen- 
sions to inches, by which we might have a true idea of 
the ancient Tyrian manner.” 

Labyrinths are amongst the earliest and most 
astonishing of architectural works; they were found 
in Egypt, Crete, Lemnos, and Tuscany. Herodotus 
describes them as surpassing in extent and magnifi- 
cence: the one he describes (Eut. exlviii.) was com- 
posed of twelve courts, having apartments of two 
kinds, fifteen hundred above the surface of the ground | 
and as many beneath, in which were the tombs of | 
their kings. “ No one could enter them,” says 
Diodorus Siculus, “ without a guide.” Yet Pliny 
tells us they were not contrived like the ornament 
commonly called by that name; in that of Lemnos, 


self very probably resided, as in the Arab villages a 


buildings afforded, raised into the air, and remover 
from the verinin, inundations, mirage, and confine 
ment, to which the habitations on the soil of Egyp 
were subject. 

The Pharaoh united the offices of monarch an 


presence. 
avenue of sphynxes of a mile in length. 


of his priestly office. 
figures of the Pharaohs. 


from the column to Pall Mall. 


vicissitudes to a final judgment. 


the sheriffs, and the rulers of the provinces,” Through 


Pharaoh, 


occur for the reception of the posts, very large orna- 
mental spouts for the discharge of sewage and water, 
IN A COUNTRY OF NO RAIN, and therefore only wanted 
for the uses of a great family. The parapet walls 
forming the external face of the Temple Palace, sur- 
mounted with the usual cornice, defend and par- 
tially conceal these buildings; and at Dendera espe- 
cially are chapels for the daily services of the Pharaoh 


| and his family on this higher level, and the staircases 


by which they arrived at them. These were the 
* ivory palaces,” the habitations of cedar, and sandal, 
and almug woods, alluded to in the 45th Psalm, and 
in which each Pharaoh might indulge his taste, and 
be ® glad,” and enjoy exemption from the inconve- 
niences of the nether world. 

Some very beautiful drawings, by Mr. Jones, repre- 
senting the actual remains and restorations of the 
Pilz, were obligingly exhibited, by permission of that 





says he, were 150 coluinns turned in a lathe, which 
a child could move; and this is remarkable as evi- | 
dence of the use of such a machine in the capitals of 
the Parthenon, which has been always supposed. | 
The living use of the Labyrinth is left to conjec- 
ture; but we may easily conceive their adaptation 
to a people of castes, with whom they might be 
colleges for those aristocratic classcs surrounding the 
throne. We are told that all the youth of Egypt, 
born on the same day with Sesostris, were set apart 
and educated with the young prince, and thus it was 
that he found himself surrounded in manhood by 
attached companions, who carried his conquests and 
his fame to the greatest height. Where could so 
vast a generation be educated but in the Labyrinth? 
The Professor doubted the interpretation com- 
monly applied to the so called temples of Egypt; 
he believed them to be rather temple palaces, in 
which the temporal administration of a great country 
was carried on, together with the spiritual. The 
ruins of Karnac covered ten acres. Within the walls 
was inclosed a space equal to the whole length of St. 
James’s Street, and four times its width. The 
comparison of this plan with that of the Louvre | 
and its courts, with the use of which we are familiar | 
(and exhibited with plans of Luxor and Dendera, | 
and Diocletian’s palace, and others drawn to the | 
same scale), would show the high improbability of | 
the employment of such vast spaces for the priest- 
hood alone ; and it could be shown, especially at 
Dendera, that all the public business of the realm 








gentleman. An interesting part of the ruins of Karnac 
was not to be forgotten, namely, a triumphal gate 
built by Shyshack on his return from Jerusalem, 
whence he had taken the golden shields put up by 
Solomon, as described in I Kings, xiv. 

The Treasuries of Atreus, forty-cight feet in dia- 
meter, and the gates of Mycenz, and the Treasury of 
Orchomenos, of still larger diameter, are the only 
monuments of ILomeric pretension, unless the Lycian 
remains, discovered by Mr. Fellows, can be proved 
to be of that remote period, and that the taste of Sar- 
pedon can be identified by them. 

Amongst the objects of Civil Architecture, few have 
had more influence on the art than Theatres, both in 
their external elevation, in the application of the 
orders in relief on the pier and spandrel of the arch, 
and in the internal elevation, the scene, which has 
been the occasion of so much caprice and corruption 


| of taste. The theatre, being constantly employed 


for parliamentary assemblies, required a permanent 
scene ; as wellas moveable, and adapted to the per- 
formance. It was a subject of vast architectural study 
and expense. Pliny (lib. xxxvi.) tells us that Caius 
Antoninssilvered the scene; Petronius gilt it; Quintus 
Catullus clothed it in ivory. Scaurus surpassed them 
all; he raised 860 columns, in three ranges: the first 
was of marble, 38 feet high, the next was in glass, 
the third of wood gilt. 3,000 bronze statues orna- 
mented the intercolumniations. Curion, unable to 
surpass Scaurus, built two theatres of wood, which, 


might be conducted there, and that the Pharaoh him- 


high priest, and all the dignity and imposing awe 
which the arts could afford, were associated with his 
The palace was approached through an 
The Pyla 
were seen afar off raising a vast front of uniform 
surface, on which were engraved on one side the 
Pharaoh in his warlike attributes reviewing his 
troops, charging the enemy, whom he annihilates at 
a stroke, besieging cities; on the other, in his peace- 
ful, administering justice, and the more sacred duties 
In front of this were obelisks 
(the smallest of which is now in Paris), and colossal 


The first court equals in size Waterloo Place, 
Here, under a co- 
lonnade, “ the King sat in the gate,” with “ his princes 
and counsellors,” this was “ his porch of judgment,” 
the sculpture and painting of the ceiling symbolized 
appropriately the passage of the soul through human 


The columnar grove beyond, 325 feet by 266, 
afforded a waiting hall (the only cool one in 
Egypt) for all the court, so pompously described 
in Daniel: “the princes, the governors, the cap- 
tains, the judges, the treasurers, the counsellors, 


these was the approach to the Sekos for the god ; 
and on the face of each column of the avenue were 
represented on one side Osiris, on the other the 


The paving above all this showed a surface pre- 
pared for other buildings, apparently of timber: holes 


amphitheatre for gladiators, displaying the skill 
t | the Roman carpenters to great advantage, 
this day, upon the broad terraces which these vast 


_ Vitravius (lib. vii. e. 5), lamenting the depraya 
1} tion of taste, tells us that Apaturius of Alabandy 


- | offered a design for a scene of two stories, the 
t | called Episcenius, filled with every caprice, 

did the office of columns, Pediments were 
1 | a variety of shapes; all which pleased the People of 

Tralles, for whom it was designed ; but Liciniys. , 
mathematician, exposed its absurdity, and it was; 
cordingly reformed on better principles. 

The scene of Laodicea (amongst many which the 
Professor exhibited) was the most extensive, Dale 
no less than 254 feet in length. The Theatre of 
Orange, lately published by M. Caristie, was a yaly. 
able addition to our information on the Roman scene 

Palladio’s scene of the Theatre at Vicenza gives 
the best idea of this feature of ancient architectyra! 
magnificence. 

Originally of wood, and continuing so for many 
centuries, it was not until the third century before 
our era (232 n.c., the Theatre at Epidaurus,) that 
they were built in stone and marble. The Greek 
theatre approached the amphitheatre, and was a 
horse-shoe comprising 200° or more, because the 
orchestra was reserved also for the performance; but 
the Roman Theatre did net exceed 180°, because the 
orchestra was occupied by the senators. 

The Odeum was a covered theatre, chiefly for 
music ; that of Herodes Atticus, at Athens, was the 
most magnificent in Greece, and had a roof of cedar, 
The space covered was 240 feet by 159. The con- 
struction of such a root, without obstructing sight or 
hearing, or injuring external architecture, offers a 
problem to the architect of no easy solution, and is one 
of great interest in the present times, as we are fre. 
quently called upon to cover large areas for occasional 
assemblies. 

But as modern theatres were more to the point 
with students, the Professor called their attention toa 
magnificent work, lately published, on * The Great 
Modern Theatres of Europe,’ by M. Contant, which 
he exhibited. 

The Amphitheatre was then considered : although 
of early Tuscan origin, and originally formed in earth 
or scaffolding, it was not executed in permanent 
materials till the end of the first century. One in 
earth had been discovered by Sir C. Wren at Dor- 
chester. That of Vespasian (as shown in a dias 
gram) was too large for the site of Trafalgar Square, 
Charing Cross, &e. The Velarium, 550 feet by 450, 
with which the Colosseum was covered during exhi- 
bitions, was a surprising contrivance, and had been 
made the subject of a work by the architect Fontana. 
M. Ilittorf had suspended the roof of a panorama in 
the Champs Elysées, somewhat in the manner of the 
Velarium, with great skill. This work, published, 
was here exhibited. 

The Gymnasium, in which the youth of Greece were 
instructed for the defence and honour of their country, 
in every department of prowess, was an interest- 
ing object of civil architecture. The plan of that of 
Ephesus, published by the Dilettante Society, was 
exhibited, and it was gratifying to observe the 
use which the late Professor Mr. Wilkins had made 
of this example, in illustration of the text of Vitru- 
vius, which had hitherto been misunderstood. 

The Gymnasium was the more interesting as the 
type of those Therma, the Roman baths, which have 
furnished the great school of architectural instrue- 
tion, and from which the best inventions of the archi- 
tects of the Middle Age, and of the revival, had been 
derived. 

The name, Therma, as well as the express 
declaration of Vitruvius, declare that these insti- 
tutions were exotic: a refinement adopted from 
Greece in the time of Augustus. During the first 
three centuries of our era, seven of these were erected ; 
they were well calculated to indulge that love of 
luxury which rapidly corrupted the Roman manners 
under the Emperors, as well as to gratify that con- 
stant excitement of novelty and splendour, which 
gave popularity to the government. Some idea of 
their extent may be conceived from the plan (ex- 
hibited) of the Baths of Caracalla laid down upon 
that plot which is comprised between Regent Street, 
Pall Mall, St. James's Street, and Piccadilly, covering 
about twenty-eight acres. Cameron assures us, that 
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baths for 18,000 persons at the same time: a bell rung 
at two o'clock to announce that the water was warm. 
The mask of a paternal urbanity was often affected 
py the despotic emperors, who frequent! y bathed with 
the people. One day Hadrian recognized an old 
companion in arms in poverty, scraping himself with 
a tile instead of the strigil ; accosting him kindly, he 
furnished him with a slave, and all that could be 
wanted to his future comfort. Such an example could 
not but be infectious : accordingly when he came again, 
he was surrounded with poor acquaintances scraping 
themselves with tiles; but, calling them together, he 
observed, that being many they could scrape cach 
other, without any superfluous expense of slaves or 
furniture. The Thermee were in fact vast clubs, castles 
of indolence, in which every eagy exercise of body or 
mind,andevery delight of the senses might be indulged. 
Thegardens, raised about thirty feet above the general 
Jevel, were adorned with every fragrant shrub and flow- 
er; the choicest works of sculpture, obelisks and foun- 
tains,exedre for the enjoyment of theshade or the sun 
(of a structure well worthy the student's attention) 
terminated the walks. In the central building was 
the great hall, the type of Gothic structure in eccle- 
siastical architecture, namely, the groined cciling 
reposing on a column, and abutting on an extended 
pier, with the nascent flying buttress. The space 
of the naves (varying from 76 to 90 feet) being twice 
that of York, the widest of our cathedrals. The 
area covered, offers the largest space with the small- 
est obstruction in the support, of any scheme yet 
devised, and cannot be too much admired. It has 
been well observed of those structures, that we dis- 
cern in them the type of all that has been since done 
inarchitecture, just as throughout the animal creation 
we trace the more or less resemblance to the ty pe man. 
The interest excited amongst the French students 
recently (as exhibited in their late competition for 
the grand prize), promises that this admirable fea- 
ture of ancient architecture will be reproduced in 
Europe before many years pass. It was proposed 


for the new Public Library at Cambridge ; it was 


employed by Sir C. Wren in Bow Church, on a 
small scale ; and is executed on a still smaller scale, 
with considerable differences, but with happy appli- 
cation, in the Bank of England, by Sir J. Soane. 
But the cloisters, the surrounding rooms and baths, 
their various forms and structures, and the happy 
union of the arch and the trabeated systems, would 
lead to more observation than can be here admitted. 
To the students he should say of them, 

Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 
Palladio designed to have published a book upon 
them, the drawings for which were afterwards edited 
by Lord Burlington. Mons. Blouet has published 
a magnificent work, giving all the restorations and 
details, which large excavations and very careful 
study of them enabled him to obtain. : 
_ The Basilica is also of Greek origin, as the name 
imports. ‘The kingly hall was such as Solomon built 
in the palace of the forest of Lebanon. It was the 
Westminster Hall of ancient governments for admi- 
nistration of justice, commercial exchange, great public 
meetings, &c. The building at Pestum, so called, 
was more probably a temple, because the Greeks 
were not accustomed to apply sacred architecture 
to civil purposes, 

The Basilica of Trajan was the most magnificent 
exemplar of this species of building which the Pro- 
fessor could point out: with its forum, temples, and 
approaches, it covered twelve acres. The central 
hall or basilica, 540 by 168 feet, would contain St. 
Paul’s in length and in width, exceeded only in the 
extreme ends of the cross. The central nave, 278 by 
78, would contain the whole of Westminster Hall, in 
plan as well as in section. In Rome were eighteen 
basilicas, and one at least in every city of the empire. 
Their subsequent adaptation to the Christian temple 
makes them highly interesting to the student. Vi- 
truvius, lib. y. c. 1, describes the basilica, and his own 
work at Fanum, which differs from the usual form in 
some particulars, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We have before us the first number of The Foreign 
and Colonial Quarterly Review. We were somewhat 
startled a short time since on reading, in a con- 
temporary, a paper on ‘ Reviewing and Reviewers, 
wherein the principles on which the Foreign Quarterly 





is now conducted, were severely condemned. We, 
were the more surprised, because the improvement 
under the new management is obvious and great ; but 
we allowed the article to pass without comment, 
flattered perhaps into silence, by the many gracious | 
things which the writer was pleased to say of the 
Atheneum.* The prospectus, however, prefixed to 
this Colonial Quarterly, throws a little light on the | 
subject, for it is twin-brother to the article above | 
mentioned. Now, on the question as to how a critical | 
journal of foreign literature should be conducted, we | 
have a few words to say ; and as we have no interest 
in the question, they may be received as impartial. 
In our view of the matter, the functions to be dis- 
charged are of the most exalted kind; and to perform 
them adequately would demand a rare combina- 
tion of getius, acquirement, foreign correspondence, 
with an almost unlimited command of money. The 
spirit which should preside over such an undertaking 
should be large and liberal,of the most comprehensive 
and transcendental order, embracing not merely the 
whole of the different literatures which exist in Europe, 
each in itself, but also the probable action of each on 
all. It should penetrate the causes of the phenomena, 
and estimate their tendencies. A work of this charac- 
teris not, we fear, to be expected from this country. 
Not only does the state of the book trade oppose 
itself to any great and combined effort to cover so 
large a space, but the state of the public mind is ill- 
adapted to entertain and relish the result. The 
English of the present generation (it cannot be con- 
cealed) rank low among the philosophers of Europe ; 
and have little time or taste for any speculations but 
those of profit. The projector, therefore, of a foreign 
review, such as we understand it, would have to train 
his own public, and to combine much light and sim- 
ply amusing reading, with a carefully selected series 
of topics tending to bring about a better acquaint- 
ance with all that is thought and done on the con- 
tinent. Without entertaining any immediate ex- 
pectation of the fulfilment of our notions of excellence, 
we long thought and said that much more might 
be made of the resources within editorial reach, than 
had ever been effected by the Foreign Quarterly ; and 
it was with much pleasure that we discovered in the 
second number published under the new editor, more 
decided evidences of a tendency in the right direction 
than had before characterised that journal: in brief, 
the Foreign Quarterly under the old management, 
and the Foreign and Colonial under the new, are ex- 
cellent examples of what a foreign review should 
not be. We by no means deny the ability with 
which this new journal is conducted—we readily 
admit that particular papers are ably written,—for 
example, one of fifty pages on * The Tariff,’ and an- 
other on * The Peace and Treaty with China’—but 
its most intimate relation to foreign literature is in 
the titles which are prefixed to the articles; and it 
represents the movement and progression of the 
European mind, by standing still or running back- 
wards. We do not on this account impute any 
particular blame to the conductors—they may have 
a special purpose, and may consider what we have 
said (only they would use a different phrascology) as 
praise—if so, let them take it—but we repeat, that 
the Foreign and Colonial Review is an example of 
what a foreign review ought not to be. 

The Wellesley Library was sold last week. It was 
but small, and the only remarkable circumstance 
connected with it was that an eighteenpenny pamph- 
let, published last year, and still on sale, brought 
195/. 1s. ! This increased value is attributed to some 
few manuscript notes by the late Marquis; but we 
believe may more justly be set down to the accident of 
an unlimited order having been given; for the Duke 
of Wellington, the purchaser, and whose instructions 
were simply to “buy it,” expressed, as well he might, 
his surprise, when informed of the price. The notes 
were as follows. At page 6 the writer observes. “He 
[the Marquis] sent indeed a strong army of observa- 
tion under Sir J. Craig,” &c. The note thereon is, 
— The army ‘ in the field,’ as it was called, and as 
in my time it ‘always’ was, with all equipments pre- 
pared for immediate service, was the only preparation 





® Ile was however in error, when he stated that the “* Athe- 
naum, the Morning Post, &c. took their cue” with reference 
to Montgomery's ‘ Luther’ from ‘* the leading journal,” as is 
proved by the conclusive fact, that the review in the Athe- 
naum appeared before that in The Times. 





made against the ‘ certainly meditated’ aitack of Za- 
maun Pchah._W.” At page 15 the writer quotes 
from Alison's History, where that author speaks of 
the overthrow of Colonel Monson’s division, and the 
disastrous confidence thereby generated among the 
restless and rebellious native chiefs, &c. ; and obser- 
ves: “ When again, in the war with Holkar, the 
Marquis deviated from his usual policy,” &c., and 
“ these impending evils were arrested by a recurrence 
to those better and wiser councils, which, with the 
one exception, characterized the whole of the Marquis 
Wellesley’s government,” &c. The Marquis, in his 
note, observes—* I never deviated at any time from 
my fixed policy; Monson (a poor, weak, though 
brave man), with the best intentions, deviated from 
it, and I spared him on a fixed principle, * never to 
cast blame on those whose intentions were fair and 
honest, although my own fame might suffer.” All 
the phrases * departed,’ ‘ recurring to,’ &c., are quite 
misapplied—they should be corrected. Monson's 
advance and retreat were no acts of mine. IT wish 
the author of this letter, who seems to be a well-in- 
formed and judicious person, would inform Mr, Alison 
of these facts. Mr. Alison's work is excellent, and 
most fair to me, but he has made some mistakes which 
I could correct if I knew him or any of his friends. — 
we 

The following communication from a correspondent 
relates to the price of exhibition catalogues: — 

Permit me to express my gratitude for the suggestion 
thrown out some short time since in the Athencum, that a 
ticket should be appended to every picture in the National 
Gallery, with the name of the painter, &c. It is so excellent 
that I feel assured it must be complicd with. In the same 
spirit I would suggest that the price of the catalogue at the 


| Royal Academy Exhibition should be reduced to sixpence : 


considering the pumbers required, the cost ought not to 
exceed threepence. It is painful to be constantly applied 
to, by respectable persons without catalogues, for informa- 
tion; and numbers would purchase at sixpence who cannot 
afford a shilling.—I am, &c. 
An Amatcur, but no Artist. 

The question is altogether one of profit. The 
Academy has no other source of revenue but its Ex- 
hibitions—and if it makes more money by selling 
the catalogue at a shilling than it would by selling it 
at sixpence, we do not sce that the public have a 
right to interfere. We however doubt the result, and 
should like to have the experiment tried. : 

A private letter from Berlin lately mentioned, that 
a sale of pictures was likely to take place there, early 
in the spring, which would be worthy the attention of 
those who cater for the National Gallery, and of 
amateurs generally. We have now received from 
Mr. Nutt, of Fleet Street, a catalogue, from which it 
appears that the collection was formed by Mr. Reimer, 
an extensive publisher, and is to be sold without 
reserve. There are no less than 680 pictures. 

M. Ferdinand Denis, one of the conservators of the 
Bibliotheque Saint Genevieve, has presented to the 
Geographical Society of Paris, a bust of Don Henry 
of Portugal, surnamed “ the Navigator.” ‘The bust 
is the work of M. Jules Droz, by whom it has been 
copied from an authentic portrait in the manuscript, 
which contains the ‘History of the Conquest of 
Guinea,’ by Gomez Eanez de Azuram, which manu- 
script, written in 1453, by order of Alphonso V., was 
known to exist in Spain till the year 1702; from that 
period supposed to have been lost, till discovered by 
M. Denis, in 1838, in the Royal Library at Paris. 

The musical reports and rumours of the last fort- 
night comprise less of interest than is customary at 
this season. We may mention, however, as having 
taken place, Mr. Bennett's second pianoforte Soirée : 
and the performance at the Oxford Street Opera 
House of an English version of * Lucia di Lammer- 
moor'—of which more in a future number; when, 
also, we shall have to speak of ‘ La Donna del Lago’ 
as given at Covent Garden. Not the least interesting 
entertainments of the hour are those exhibiting Scotch 
and Irish music given by Mr. Wilson, Mr. Horn- 
castle and Messrs. White and Crouch. These are 
worthy of the notice of all liberal musicians ; but our 
countrymen, especially, might find in them: materials 
towards the establishment of a school of English 
dramatic music of greater value than such as the 
German or Italian theatres supply. We are glad to 
call attention to the grand concert in contemplation 
for the benefit of those bereaved by the recent ship- 
wrecks. The artists will come forward, we doubt not, 
with their usual liberality—it is to be hoped that the 
public will follow their example. Of our own Italian 
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Opera the tidings are few. It is said that the manager 
has secured Signora Tadolini, and has not secured 
Tamburini. It is said that Costa is at work on a new 
opera, and that Madame Albertazzi is about to travel 
hitherward, possibly in search of an engagement ; 
since Madame Viardot has been bespoken for Vienna, 
when her Parisian campaign is over. 

In Paris, matters are more animated. Signor 
Ricci has arrived to superintend the production of 
his ‘Corrado d’ Altamura;’ and Herr Dreyschock, 
the last of the wonderful pianists, whose performance 
of octave passages has surprised a good half of Ger- 
many, has also made his début. The Concerts of 
the Conservatoire have begun ; the programme of the 
first included one of Mendelssohn's symphonies, 
which was favourably received. Lastly, at the Opéra 
Comique, MM. Scribe and Auber’s last work has 
just been given. The libretto is based upon the well- 
worn anecdotes of Farinelli’s chivalrous benevolence, 
and the ascendancy he exercised over the moon- 
struck King of Spain. The singers are Malle. Rossi- 
Caccia, Mdlle. Thillon, MM. Roger and Grard. The 
opera has been successful, but not after the measure 
of ‘Le Domino Noir’ and ‘ Fra Diavolo.’ 

As for music in Italy, for the present it may be 
given up as all but desperate. No report of new 
singers, save now and then a rumour in praise of 
Miss Clara Novello; no composers, in spite of the 
promise of four new operas for La Scala at Milan. 
A paragraph declares that Rossini has been dedi- 
cating a new Requiem to the Pope; thus announcing 
asecond step in the career of sacred music ; but the 
fact wants confirmation. 
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POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

MICROSCOPE, estimated by Microscopists to mag- 
YTY-FOUR MILLION TIMES the Natural Size. New 
DISSOLYV G VIEWS in Affghanistan, including the BOLAN 
PASS and View of GHUZNEE, the Hall of Waters in CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, and Scenes in the HOLY LAND from the beautiful 
Sketches by D, Roberts, R.A., published by Mr. Moon. The COLOS- 
SAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE, with brilliant experiments, is ex- 
hibited at a quarter to Three in the Day, and at Eight inthe F g. 
NAPIER’S PRINTING PRESS (double cylinder), Steam ne, 
and other interesting Machinery, are in practical operation in the 
Hall of Manufactures. DAILY LECTURES on Chemistry and 

















Natural Philosophy, by Dr. Ryan, M.D. L.L.D., and Prof. Bachhoff- 


ner.—Admission 1+., Schools, half-price. 

n Elementary Class on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
is arranged, suited to young persons, the pupils of which have free 
access to the Institution. Terms, One Guinea per Quarter. Pro- 
spectus to be had of the Secretary. 

Analyses, Assays, &c. by the Chemist of the Institution. 





THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—Consisting 
of objects exclusively Chinese, surpassing in extent and crandeur any 
similar display in the known world, entirely filling the spacious saloon, 
225 feet in length, and embracing upwards of fifty figures as large 
as life, all fac-similes, in their native costumes, from the highest 
mandarin to the blind mendicant; also many thousand specimens, 
illustrating the appearance, manners, and customs of more than three 
hundred million Chinese, is NOW OPEN, from Ten till Ten.—Admit- 
tance, 2s. 6¢.; Children under Twelve, 1s. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
‘ 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec, 14, 1842..-Mr. Murchison, President, in the 
chair. 
1 1. *On the Ridges, elevated Beaches, inland Cliffs, 
and Boulder Formations of the Canadian Lakes and 
Valley of St. Lawrence,’ by Mr- Lyell, F.G.S, 

Jan. 4, 1843.—Mr. Murchison in the chair, 

1. Mr. Lyell’s p-per concluded.—After adverting 
to his former Paper on the recession of the Falls of Nia- 
gara (Athen. No. 750), and the observations which he 
made jointly with Mr. Hallin the autumn of 1841, Mr. 
Lyell gavean account of additional investigationsmade 
by him in June, 1842, in the course of which he found 
a fluviatile deposit, similar to that of Goat Island, on 
the right bank of the Niagara, nearly four miles lower 
down than the Great Falls. The fresh-water strata of 
sand and gravel here alluded to, occur at the whirl- 
pool. They are horizontal, about 40 feet thick, 
plentifully charged with shells of recent species, and 
are placed on the verge of the precipice overhanging 
the river. They are bounded on their inland side by 
a steep bank of boulder clay, which runs parallel to 
the course of the Niagara, marking the limit of the 
original channel of the river, before the excavation 
of the great ravine. Another patch of sand, with 
fresh-water shells, was found on the opposite, or west- 
ern side of the river, where the Muddy Run flows in, 
about half a mile above the whirlpool. From the 
‘position of these strata, it isinferred, that the ancient 
bed of the river, somewhere below the whirlpool, 
must have been 300 feet higher than the present bed, 
so as to form a barrier to that body of fresh water in 
which the various beds of fluviatile sand and gravel 


limestone as well as drift. 


three miles to the north-west. 


the other end, or at the whirlpool. 


of Niagara, but of successive cliffs and ledges. 


clay, 300 feet thick. 


down as Quebec. 


of the sea. 





colder climate. 
smoothed and furrowed, as beneath the drift in 
Northern Europe. 

The author next describes the ridges of sand and 
gravel surrounding the great lakes, and regarded by 
many as raised beaches. Those examined, preserve a 

general parallelism to each other, and to the neigh- 
| bouring coast, and some of them have been traced for 
| more than 100 miles continuously, They vary in 
height, and are often very narrow at their summit, 
| and from 50 to 200 yards broad at their base. Cross 
| stratification is very commonly visible in the sand. 
| They usually rest on clay of the boulder formation, 
and blocks of granite, and other rocks from the norih, 
are occasionally lodged uponthem. They are steeper 
on the side towards the lakes, and they usually have 
swamps and ponds on their inland side. They are 
higher, for the most part, and of larger dimensions, 
than modern beaches. Mr. Lyell compares them all 
to the osars in Sweden, and conceives that, like 
them, they are not simply beaches which have been 
thrown up by the waves above water, but that many 
of them have had their foundation in banks or bars of 
sand. They are supposed to have been formed and 
upraised in succession, and to have become beaches 
as they emerged, and sometimes cliffsundermined by 
the waves. The transverse and oblique ramifications 
of some ridges are referred to the meeting of different 
currents, and do not resemble simple beaches. The 
author concludes that most of the ridges were formed 
beneath the sea, or on the margin of marine sounds; 
some of the less elevated ridges, however, may be of 
lacustrine origin, and due to the oscillations in the 
level of the land since the great lakes existed. 
For unequal movements analogous to those observed 
in Scandinavia, may have uplifted fresh-water strata 
above the barriers, which divide Lake Michigan 
from the basin of the Mississippi, or Lake Erie from 
Ontario, or the waters of Ontario from the ocean: 
Considerable differences of level may have been pro- 
duced in the ancient beds of these vast bodies of fresh 
water, while the modern deposit, and the subjacent 
Silurian strata, may to the eyes appear perfectly ho- 
rizontal. The author then endeavours to trace the 
series of changes which have taken place in the 
region of Lakes Erie and Ontario, referring first to a 
period of emergence when lines of escarpment, like 
that of Queenstown, and valleys, like that of St. David's, 
were excavated ; secondly, to a period of submer- 
gence, when those valleys, and when the cavities of the 
present lake basins, were wholly or partially filled 
up with the marine boulder formations ; and lastly, 





above mentioned were accumulated, This barrier 





to the re-emergence of the land, during which rise 


was removed when the cataract cut its way back toa 
point farther south. The author also remarks, that 
the manner in which the fresh-water beds of the 
whirlpool and Goat Island come into immediate con- 
tact with the subjacent Silurian limestone, shows that 
the original Valley of the Niagara was shaped out of 
Thence he concludes, 
that the rocks in the rapids above the falls, had suf- | Great Falls, when they first displayed themselves near 
fered great denudation while yet the falls were at or ; Queenstown, must have been of moderate 
below the whirlpool. Mr. Lyell thinks that the form | and receded rapidly, because the limestone 
of the ledge of rock at the Devil’s Hole, and of the 
precipice which there projects and faces down the 
river, proves the falls to have been once at that point. | second fall would be established over lower beds of 
An ancient gorge, filled with stratified drift, which 

breaks the continuity of the limestone on the left 
bank of the Niagara, at the whirlpool was found to 
be connected with the valley of St. David’s, about 
This ancient valley 
appears to have been about two miles broad, at one 
extremity, where it reaches the great escarpment of 
St. David's, and between 200 and 300 yards wide at 
Its steep sides 
did not consist of single precipices, as in the ravine 
After 
its denudation, the valley appears to have been sub- 
merged and filled up with sand, gravel, and boulder 


The author passes to the general consideration of 
the boulder formation on the borders of Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, and in the Valley of St. Lawrence, as far 
Marine shells were observed in 
this drift, in several localities, at Montreal attaining 
a height probably exceeding 500 feet above the level 
Similar shells were found as far south as 
the western and eastern shores of Lake Champlain. 
They are all northern species, and imply a former 
Rocks in contact with the drift, are 
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the ridges before alluded to were produced, 


nd the 
boulder formation partially denuded. He oa 


deavours to show how, during this last upheaval, th 
different lakes may have been formed in succession, 
and that a channel of the sea must first have occupied 
the original Valley of the Niagara, which was gradu 
ally converted into an estuary and then a river, The 


height, 
© overlying 
ness at itsnortherm 
On the further retreat of the seq a 


the Niagarashale was of slight thick 
termination. 





hard limestone, and a third fall would be cansed over 
the ledge of hard quartzose sandstone, which rests on 
the soft red marl seen at the base of the river cliffat 
Lewistown. These several falls would each recede 
further back than the other, in proportion to the 
greater lapse of time during which the higher rocks 
| were exposed before the successive emergence of the 

lower ones. Three falls of this kind are now seen 
descending a continuation of the same rocks on the 
Genessee river at Rochester. Their union in the case 
of the Niagara, into a single fall, may have been 
brought about in the manner suggested by Mr, Hall, 
by the increasing retardation of the highest cataract 
in proportion as the uppermost limestone thickened 
in its prolongation southwards, the lower falls, mean. 
while, continuing to recede at an undiminished pace, 
having the same resistance to overcome as at first, 
Mr. Lyell considers the time occupied by the reces- 
sion of the falls from the whirlpool to be qnite con- 
jectural, but assigns a foot, rather than a yard a year, 
as the more probable estimate. Thus he shows the 
mastodon, found on the right bank, near Goat Island, 
though associated with shells of recent species, to 
have claims to a very high antiquity, since it was 
| buried in fluviatile sediment, before the falls had re- 
ceded above the whirlpool. 

2. *‘ Notice on a Suite of Specimens of Ornithroidic. 
nites, or Footprints of Birds onthe new Red Sandstone, 
| Connecticut, United States,’ by Dr. Mantell, F.GS, 
; — These specimens were accompanied by a letter from 
| Dr. Deane, of Greenfield, Massachusetts, the original 
| discoverer of these curious footmarks, of which more 
| than thirty varieties have been found, mostly bearing 
a striking resemblance to the tracks of living birds, 
They are invariably those of a biped, and in some in- 
| stances the progress of the animal may be followed 
| over as many as 10 successive steps. One example 
| is fourteen inches in length. 
|; 8, A letter was read from Mr. W.C. Redfield, to Mr. 
| Lyell,‘ On newly discovered Ichthyolites in the new 
| Red Sandstone of New Jersey,’ narrating his discovery 
of two distinct fish beds, both containing remains of 
the genus Palwoniscus in that formation, and also of 
Ornithroidienites, in the sandstone between the beds, 

t. A letter was read from Mr. Charles Nicholson, 
accompanying some fossil bones found imbedded in 
the banks of the Brisbane river, New South Wales. 

5. Anextract ofa letter was read from his Excellency, 
George Grey, Governor of Adelaide, accompanying 
a section of the country between the eastern shore 
of the St. Vincent’s Gulf and Lake Alexandrina, 
New South Wales, and noticing some fossils obtained 
in that district. 








Institution OF Civin Enainerrs.—Jan. 17.— 
This was the Annual Meeting. ‘The Report of the 
Council gave a satisfactory account of the proceed- 
ings of the Institution, which have been regularly 
recorded in the Atheneum. The increase of members 
and the financial affairs of the Institution were also 
satisfactory. The Telford and Walker Medals and 
Premiums were presented—(for account of the award 
see Athen. No. 787). The President addressed the 
meeting at some length on points which could not 
with propriety be adverted to in the official report of 
the Council. He gave reasons for the election of 
Honorary Members, showing that scientific acquire- 
ments, or the patronage which, from the elevated 
position of the parties, they were enabled to extend 
to enginecring in its various branches, had been the 
only motives for joining the Institution. He pro- 
nounced an eulogium on Mr. Ewart, the late Inspec- 
tor of Steam Machinery for the Navy, and alluded 
to the Memoir of Capt. Huddart, for which a medal 
had been presented to Mr. Cotton. Among the en- 





gineering works, the Thames Tunnel, which has just 
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ee comigiaiel, was especially mentioned, and praise | 
poet . Sir Isambard Brunel for the skill and 
me displayed in the undertaking. Prof. Wheat- 
stone's applications of Electro-magnetism, and some 
interesting facts, were also mentioned. 

The ballot for the Council took place, when the 
following gentlemen were | elected : — Messrs. J. 
Walker, President ; W.- Cubitt, B. Donkin, J. Field, 
and H. R. Palmer, Vice Presidents; W. 'T. Clark, 
(, Lowe, J. Macneill, J. M. Rendel, G. Rennie, 
RB. Sibley, J. Simpson, J. Taylor, T. Wicksteed, J. 
Miller, F. Braithwaite, and W. Cubitt, other Mem- 
pers and Associates of Council. 


Sociery OF Arts.—Jan, 18.——R. Twining, Esq. in 
the chair. Mr. Higgs described an instrument called 
the Monochord, calculated to facilitate the study of 
yocal music. ‘The monochord is an oblong rectan- 
gular box, made of mahogany, 26 inches long, 24 inches 
wide, and 2} inches high. On the upper surface are 
marked the diatonic and chromatic scales: a single 
wire is extended lengthwise over a bridge at either 
end of the instrument, and the different notes are 
produced by moving a third bridge along the top of 
the instrument with the right hand, while the wire is 
touched with one finger of the left hand. Unlike 
the tuning fork, which is capable of producing only 
one tone or note, the monochord produces any of the 
notes, either of the diatonic or any other scale. It 
also gives a correct idea of vibration and the theory 
of sound. 

Mr. Whishaw read an account of Messrs. Carmi- 
chael & Co.’s machine for excavating earth-work, 
which has received in America the appellation of the 
Yankee Geologist. The machine is composed of 
the following parts, namely, a strong wooden plat- 
furm, mounted on wheels, which run on a temporary 
railway: second, a powerful crane, firmly fixed at 
one end of the platform ; third, on the other end of 
the platfurm,a steam engine, which actuates the ma- 
chinery: fourth, a shovel, scraper, excavator or dig- 
ging tool, which is suspended by a strong chain from 
the jib of the crane, which chain passes over pulley 
wheels, and thence round a drum connected with the 
machinery, and lastly the arrangement of wheel-work 
necessary to produce the various evolutions and 
motions of this novel machine. As to the quantity 
of earth excavated in a given time, it may be stated 
that 30.719 car (waggon) loads, each containing 1} 
cubic yard of hard excavation consisting of clay, sand, 
coarse gravel, and boulders of various sizes, some 
of them closely bedded together, and many of them 
requiring blasts to cause their displacement, were ex- 
cavated in forty-six days. A machine of this descrip- 
tion is at present at the St. Katherine’s Docks, but 
not put together : within, however, a very short time 
it is expected that it will be set to work, and thus 
afford an opportunity of judging of its capabilities. 








Horticutturat Society.—Jan. 17.—R. H. Solly, 


Esq., in the chair. Miss Horrocks, J. French, Esq., 
and Mr. Robert Cooper, were elected Fellows. A 
paper,*On Heating Hothouses by Steam,’ was read, 
from Mr. Walker, gardener to R. W. Grenfil, Esq. 
Instead of heating water in large pipes by smaller 
ones conveying steam and traversing them longitudi- 
nally, it was proposed to introduce the end only of a 
steam-pipe into that of a larger water-pipe, which is 
continued round the house. ‘The steam is generated 
in a boiler, and can thus, by pressure, be made to 
heat the water in the pipes to any required tempera- 
ture: it may also be thrown into the atmosphere by 
means of a perforated pipe. To prevent abstraction 
of heat, the steam-pipe is to be isolated on wooden 
sleepers, and to be inclosed in a tunnel of the same 
material._Mrs, Lawrence exhibited a magnificent 
specimen of Dendrobium nobile, covered with flowers; 
Lalia albida; Cyrtochilum maculatum; Peristeria 
gullata; a fine plant of the recently-introduced 
Manettia bicolor, whose red and yellow tubular flowers, 
although rather seantily produced, had a pretty effect; 
Clerodendrum splendens, a species lately brought from 
Sierra Leone, and bearing panicles of rich scarlet ; 
with cut blooms of Spermodyctium azureum and As- 
‘rapea Wallichii, the latter a large stove plant, with 
immense leaves, and producing freely at this season 
ts drooping clusters of light carmine flowers: a 
Knightian medal was awarded for the Dendrobium. 


pressa: a Banksian medal was awarded for the Eu- 





From Sir E. Autrobus were an exceedingly well cul- 
‘vated specimen of Euphorbia jacquiniflora, fine 


| lows, 
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plants of Epiphyllum truncatum, and Epacris im- 


phorbia. Messrs. Lucombe & Pince exhibited a 
pretty little Melastomaceous plant, of recent intro- 
duction from Mexico ; it is somewhat similar in habit 
to Saponaria ocymoides, and thrives in a moderately 
warm greenhouse, where it produces its rosy lilac 
flowers in profusion: a Banksian medal was awarded 
for it. TFrom G. Loddiges, Esq., a cut specimen of 
Epidendrum densiflorum, a species nearly allied to 
E. nutans, and, when in the hot-house, diffusing an 
agreeable fragrance: for this a Banksian medal was 
awarded. A large collection of cut Orchidaceous 
flowers was sent by T. Brocklehurst, Esq.; amongst 
them were a fine dark variety of the singular Stan- 
hopea Wardii ; Myanthus cristatus, having the label- 
lum covered with long white excrescences, resembling 
hairs; Dendrobium tetragonum,a curious species, with 
the segments of the perianth of a light primrose 
colour, margined with reddish brown, and not unlike 
the extended limbs of a large spider: a certificate was 
awarded to the Stanhopea. From E. Johnstone, Esq., 
was a collection of cut Camellias, with specimens of 
Garrya elliptica, a hardy evergreen shrub, bearing 
catkins of great length, similar to those of the Hazel, 
Acacia pubescens. From W. Block, Esq., a very 
large flower of Camellia Donckelaeri ; its size appeared 
to have arisen from its having been grafted on some 
strong-growing variety. G. Crawshay, Esq., exhi- 
bited twenty-five bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes, 
cut from the same vines as those brought forward at 
two previous meetings: they were equally good on 
this as on former occasions; to bring them to this 
perfection, not quite two sacks of house-cinders had | 
been consumed, the fire not having been lighted more | 
than twenty-five times during the season, and then | 
only to exclude frost or excessive damp. From Mr. | 
Hammond, were some good Seedling Apples, which | 
are stated “to unite the properties of the Golden | 
Pippin and Nonpareil ; like the former, they may | 
be eaten as soon as gathered, and they will keep 
nearly as long as the latter, some of the fruit of 1841 | 
having continued sound until May.” The flesh is | 
yellowish, crisp, juicy, and rich. From J. Moorman, | 
Esq., handsome specimens of the Easter Beurré, 
Beurré d’Aremberg, Jean de Witte, Nelis d’Hiver, 
Passe Colmar, and Glout Morceau Pears, six good 
varieties for late keeping: a certificate was awarded 
for them. From the garden of the Society were two | 
specimens of Amaryllis aulica; Acacia verniciflua, a 
handsome, compact-growing species, with orange- | 
coloured flowers, well adapted for growing in small | 
greenhouses; Hoitzia Mexicana, with pale flesh- 
coloured flowers, of great beauty ; cut flowers of the 
deliciously scented Chimonanthus fragrans and gran- | 
diflora, hardy shrubs, requiring only to be protected 
while in bloom from wet, and worthy of a place in 
every garden. A model was exhibited of Jucke’s 
Patent Furnace. In this the fire-bars form an end- 
less chain passing over two drums, one at each end 
of the furnace, and are kept in motion, at the rate of 
about eight feet per hour, either by hand or by a strap 
connected with a stcam-engine. The consumption 
of fuel is regulated by a door in front, which can be 
raised to any desired level. The air is constantly 
passing through the fire-bars, and the clinkers are 
carried along by the revolving bars, and fall over into 
an iron box at the extremity of thegrate. The appa- 
ratus can be removed from beneath the boiler, when 
necessary, The smokc is said to be consumed. 
Linnean Socrety,—Jan. 17.—E. Forster, Esq., in 
thechair. Mr. Taylor exhibited specimensofCamelina 
sativa, a cruciferous plant, with siliquose fruit. ‘The 
seeds are used in New Zealand for the purpose of 
obtaining oil, which they yield inabundance. The 
produce is large, being 40 or 50 bushels of seed per 
acre. Seeds, as well as the oil, and the cake after the 
expression of the oil, were exhibited. A paper was 
read from W. Griffiths, sq.,on the developement of 
the embryonal sac in the ovules of Santalum, Loran- 
thus, and Viscum. The author corrected some pre- 
vious statements which he had made, and entered 
fully into the changes he had observed in the growth, 
structure, and position of the embryonal sac, nucleus, 
and pollen tubes in two species belonging to the 
natural order Santalacex. Mr. R. I. Solly exhibited 
specimens of the curious wood of Phytocrene. Messrs, 
W. Osborne, Neesom and D, Rush, were elected Fel- 
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| mach,’ by H. Johnston, Esq. 





Mepico-Boranica Socrery.—Jan. 11, Dr. Farre 
in the chair.—Mr. Rodgers delivered a lecture on the 
proximate principles of opium. After alluding to the 
interest of the drug in a physiological and medicinal 
point of view,and theimportant results that have taken 
place in vegetable chemistry from the discovery of its 
ultimate principle, morphia, he gave the comparative 
analysis of Smyrna opium by Mulder, and referred to 
the other principlesdescribed by Courbe and Palletier, 
and then explained the several processes by which 
they could be detected. Much has been said about 
the tests for opium. Mr. Rodgers observed that it is 
one of the few organic poisons, which admit of de- 
cisive detection: for if we can obtain proof of the 
presence of morphia by the tests already enumerated, 
and the red colour by the action of the per-salts of iron 
on the meconic acid from a suspected solution, by the 
means recommended in various toxicological works, 
there cannot be a doubt of the existence of opium. 

Jan, 16.—Anniversary Meeting. The following 
gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year. 
—President, Earl Stanhope ; Treasurer, T. C. Cope, 
Esq., jun.; Secretaries, John Foote, Esq., Joseph 
T.Coullen, M.D. ; Conservator, Dr. Farre ; Librarian, 
E. Saunders, Esq. ; Professor of Botany, office vacant ; 
of Chemistry, J. E. D. Rodgers, Esq.; of Materia 
Medica, Dr. Sigmond ; of Toxicology, Dr. Cooke. 





Microscoricat Society.—Jan. 18.—J. 8S. Bower- 
bank, Esq., in the chair, A paper was read from 
that gentleman, ‘ On the Structure of the Shells of 
Molluscous and Conchiferous Animals.’ ‘The re- 
searches of the author into the structure of the organic 
tissue of the Corallide, published in 1842, suggested 
to him the idea of pursuing a similar course of inves- 
tigation into the nature and origin of the testaceous 
coverings of the Mollusca and Conchifera. The first 
subject examined was the young cartilaginous lips of 
the common garden snail, Helix aspersa; subse- 
quently he directed his attention to the testaccous 
coverings of numerous species of adult univalve and 
bivalve shells, and the paper contained the results of 
the examination. In conclusion, the author alluded 
to the fact, that there must be, of necessity, some 
vascular connexion between the animal and its 
shell, although he had at present failed in detecting 
it. Drawings of the principal parts described accom- 
panied the communication, 





EntomotocicaL Sociery.—Nov. 7, 1842.—Vari- 
ous new and beautiful insects were exhibited. The 
following memoirs were read:—1l, ‘ Notice of the 
Occurrence of Dipterous Larvee in the Human Sto- 
2, ‘ Notice of Ento- 
mologieal Captures near Stockton-upon-Tees,’ by 
John ‘:ogg, Esq. 3,‘ Descriptions of New Indian 
Coleoy’ ..a,’ by the Rev. F. W. Hope. 4, Conti- 
nuation of a Memoir on the Trogide and Geotru- 
pide,’ by Mr. Westwood. 

Dec. 5.—A fine collection of insects from the island 
of Hayti was presented by A. Tweedy, Esq., consul 
of that island. The president announced that, upon 
the suggestion of Mr. Hope, the formation of a series 
of committees had been undertaken, for the purposes 
of investigating by reporting annually upon the ento- 
mological peculiarities of the species of insects inha- 
biting various geographical districts. The memoirs 
read were, 1, ‘Descriptions of new British Chalci- 
didz,’ by A. H. Haliday, Esq. ; and 2, * Description 
of a new Species of the hymenopterous genus AEnic- 
tus, from Southern Africa,’ by J. O. Westwood. 

Jan. 2, 1843.—A large collection of British and 
foreign crustacee was presented, and many curious 
insects exhibited. Mr. Westwood read a notice of a 
new British genus and species of homopterous in- 
sects, and also communicated a notice from M. Gué- 
rir Méneville relative to the completion of the text 
of the Iconographie du Regne animal, and a new ar- 
rangement of the species of the genus Rhipicera to 
appear in the Spécies et Iconographie génerique. 





Ecectricat Society.—Jan. 17.—The'papers were 
—‘Assaying by Galvanism,’ as practised by Mr. 
Roberts many years ago, and which is said to be 
superior to either the dry or wet mode of ordinary 
use.—* The Dissection of a second Gymnotus electri- 
cus,’ by Mr. Letheby, accompanied by aseries of draw- 
ings, illustrative of the electrical and nervous fune- 
tions of this extraordinary creature.—Scheenbein’s 
new battery, consisting of cylinders of zine and 
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iron, or, by a more recent improvement, of active 
and passive iron, excited in either case by the 
same means as Grove’s battery.—‘ Report of Mr. 
Armstrong’s Steam Electrical Apparatus,’ by Mr. 
Ibbetson. Under unpromising circumstances, a spark 


of 15 inches was taken ; and a moderately sized jar 
was discharged 120 times in a minute.—‘On the 
Disturbance of Electrical Equilibrium,’ by Mr. 
Roberts. ; 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 
otanic Society, 4. 
Geological Society, wake pest &. 
Society of Arts.—General Meeting. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Royal Academy, 8.—Architecture. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Zoological Society, 3. 
Royal Institution, § p. 8.—-Mr. E. Solly, jun., ‘On the Causes 
and Effects of Smoke, and the Method of Preventing it.’ 
Botanical Society, 8. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
On Monday will be performed Shakspeare’s Tragedy of MACBETH. 
Tuesday, Sir E. L. Bulwer's Play of THE LADY OF LYONS. 
Wednesday, AS YOU LIKE IT, from the Text of Shakspeare. 
Thursday, last time of its performance, Handel's Opera of ACIS AND 
GALATEA; 4nd other Entertainments. 
Friday, A PLAY. 
The Pantomime, of HARLEQUIN AND WILLIAM TELIE: or 
THE GENIUS OF THE RIBSTONE PIPPIN, every Evening, 
being the last Week of its Performance. 





Mr. HENRY RUSSELL will give his LAST VOCAL ENTER- 
TAINMENT, at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on WED- 
NESDAY EVENING, February 1, previous to his departure for 
America, when he will introduce the Dream of the Reveller, the 
General's Last Battle, the Newfoundland Dog, the original Mississippi 
Song, the Prairie Song of the Far West, the Maniac, the Ship on Fire, 
&c. Tickets, 2*. 6. each; reserved seata, 4s. each; reserved family 
seats to admit four, 10s. 6d. each. To be had of Mesars. Cramer, Ad- 
dison, and Beale, 201, Regent Street, and of all the principal Music- 
sellers. 





MUSIC OF IRELAND.—Mr. HORNCASTLE, of Her Majesty's 
Chapel Royal, will give his FOURTH and LAST ENTERTAIN- 
MENT before his departure for Dublin, at the MUSIC HALL, Store 
Street, on THURSDAY EVENING, NEXT, February 2nd.—Vocal 
Performers: Miss A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, and Mr. Horn- 
castle—Harp, Miss Le Roy—Pianoforte, Mr. Williams--Un‘on Pipes, 
Mr. O’Hannigan.—To commence at 8 o’Clock. Tickets, 2%. each; 
reserved seats, 2s. 67. ; prin boxes, for six, 18¢.; for elght, 1. 1s. ; 
to be hadat the Hall, and ofthe principal Musie-sellers.—On the fulfil- 
ment of his Engagement in Dublin, Mr. Horncastle wif recommence 
his Entertainments at the Music Hall. 


Covent Garpex. —‘ Mothers and Daughters’ is 
another instance of the mistaken notion entertained 
by some modern dramatists, that five acts of dialogue 
constitutea comedy : for nearly four hours on Tuesday 
did the audience sit, patiently listening to the tedious- 
ness of a few venerable characters, grown grey in the 
service of the stage, who ‘talked an infinite deal of 
nothing ;’ alternately aiming at epigrammatic smart- 
ness, and indulging in flights of fustian. The most 
inveterate proser was Lord Merlin, the sage of the 
piece, played by Mr. Vandenhoff, whouttered homilies 
in pulpit style, and shook his head with significance. 
This ponderous impersonation of the virtues of the 
whole peerage is the golden fish, for which the in- 
triguing Lady Manifold angles with her artful daugh- 
ter; but not a nibble does she get. At length a 
hungry pike, in the shape of a half: pay officer, gorges 


the bait, and finds himself hooked—the girl having 
no money: and the rich old lord remains a bachelor, 
and the widow Manifold has the mortification to see 
his nephew and sole heir marry her humble compa- 


nion. Mrs. Orger’s performance of Lady Manifold 
was the only redeeming feature of the representation; 
and, if different from what the author intended, it 
bore the stamp of nature: there is a homely frank- 
ness and geniality in the style of this actress, that 
wins upon an audience ; and the hysterical burst of 
emotion with which she forgave her disobedient 
daughter, whom she had just before been scolding with 
great gusto, was a sudden outbreak of motherly feel- 
Ing that took the audience by surprise. Mrs. Walter 
Lacy, as the artful little puss, played the coquette 
cleverly ; and Miss Vandenhoff as the victim of de- 
pendence reminded one of Patience on a Monument. 
Harley as the adventurer struggled between the 
assumption of gentility and his farcical tendencies, 
but the latter ultimately prevailed ; and there being 
no dramatic consistency to violate, his facetiousness 
had its full fling. The stage was well furnished, and 
the“ comedy” well received by the author's friends, 
who called for him at the end, and to whom Mr. 
Bell bowed his thanks from a private box : but for 
all this flattering augury of success we doubt if ‘Mothers 
and Daughters’ will prove attractive, 


Drury Lane.—‘ Cymbeline,’ one of those beauti- 
ful creations of Shakspeare that bear the rough hand- 
ling of the stage though they suffer from it, has been 
revived with a less degree of finish in the article of 
scenery and costume than distinguished others of Mr. 
Macready’s Shakspearian revivals, and some need- 
less omissions of dialogue ; but withal, in a manner 
to deserve encouragement and afford gratification. 
The incident on which this play is founded is revolt- 
ing to our notions, but the delicate structure raised 
on this gross foundation lifts us above licentious cir- 
cumstances into a region of pure and exalted senti- 
ment far beyond its contaminating influences. 
Without Posthumous and Iachimo we could not have 
had Imogen ; and no price is too great for so exquisite 
a creature, in whom the finest qualities of the sex 
are embodied: yet still she is a woman. Miss H. 
Faucit does not realize our idea of the character, but 
her acting is powerful, and in the scene where she 
implores Pisanio to kill her, she is touching: she 
becomes the page's disguise well, too: but her tender- 
ness seems affected, and her indignation is too furious 
and vehement for the gentle Imogen. Mr. Macready 
represents Jachimo as a jovial, reckless voluptuary, 
who makes a rash boast in a moment of excess, and 
is urged on to his villany more for the sake of win- 
ning his wager than out of aninherent love of mischief. 
This is an ingenious gloss of the character, but not, 
, wethink,the true reading. Shakspeare intends Jachimo 
as a representative of the subtle, malignant, and 
profligate Italian, who panders to his sensual appe- 
tites and plumes himself on his craft and treachery ; 
and the ‘yellow’ Italian is contrasted with the honest, 
confiding Briton. Mr. Macready’s look, manner, and 
speech are consistent with his own version of the 
character ; therefore he does not appear a dissembler 
in his interview with Jmogen, and his actions are 
consequently at variance with his assumed nature. 
Mr. Anderson as Posthumous is hard, loud, and 
somewhat mechanical: Pisanio is discreetly played 
by Mr. Elton; and Mr. Phelpsas Belarius is rugged 
and robust, with a touch of kindliness in his nature. 
Mr. Compton's Cloten is an amusing exhibition of im- 
becility, but he swaggers too much. Messrs Hudson 
and Allen sang the dirge over Fidele, as written by 
Shakspeare, with feeling and simplicity that made it 
duly impressive. 
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Explosion at Dorer.—The great experiment of ex- 
ploding 18,500 lb. or 84 tons of gunpowder, under 
Rounddown Cliff, took place on Thursday at 2 o'clock, 
and was successful. The account says, that on the 
signal being given, the miners communicated the elec- 
tric spark to the gunpowder by their connecting wires; 
the earth trembled tohalfa mile distant, a stifled report, 
not loud, but deep, was heard, and the base of the cliff 
extending on either hand to upwards of 500 feet, was 
shot as from a cannon from under the superincum- 
bent mass of chalk seaward, and in a few seconds, 
not less, it is said than 1,000,000 tons being dislodged 
by the fearful shock, settled itself gently down into 
the sea below, frothing and boiling as it displaced 
the liquid clement, till it occupied the expanse of 
many acres, and extended outward on its ocean bed 
to a distance of perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 feet. Tre- 
mendous cheers followed the blast, and a royal salute 
was fired. The sight was, indeed, truly magnificent. 
Such was the precision of the engineers and the calcu- 
lations of Mr, Cubitt, that it would appear just so 
much of the cliff has been removed as was wanted to 
make way for the sea-wall; and it is reckoned the 
blast will save the company 1,000/. worth of hand 
labour. Not the slightest accident occurred. On 
the cliffs were Major-General Pasley, Sir J. Hers- 
chell, the Astronomer Royal, Professor Sedgwick, and 
many engineers, 

British Museum.—"1T have lately noticed with pleasure 
your remarks on the delay in giving access to new books in 
the British Museum. As to printed books we are told that 
they are for some months inaccessible except asa matter of 
favour, thus defeating the privileges to the public of the 
Copyright Act in its requisition, that copies of new books 
should be delivered to the Museum within two months; and 
it must be remembered that few book buycrs frequent the 
Museum to read, but the majority are those working men 
of letters to whom speedy access is important. The same 
occurs as to manuscript additions to the library—where no 
protection of publishers can be pleaded.—Yours, &c. A 
Cantan,” (We haye not said one word about “ the delay in 





giving access to new books at the British Museum.” Ae. 
respondent, indeed, some time since complained that > 
less time was occupied by the binder, but it does ae 
cessarily follow that all books sent to the binder are _ 
Be this as it may, our opinion is that the public should... 
have access at all to ‘new books"—no, nor for twent » 
more years after publication. If ‘Cantab’ reads the ¢ . 
right Act correctly, then authors and publishers whol, 
by the sale of their works are bound to furnish gratuito, 
early copics to the most frequented librarics in the most 
lous and most literary citics of the three kingdoms—Londe» 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin. R 4 
agement this for his friends the men of letters !} 
The ‘ National,’ the * Sweeps,’ and the ‘ Little-goe;’ 
—As we foresaw, the toleration of these nuisances ha: 
led to their extension in every direction. From the 
Polytechnic, and its hundred thousand tickets at , 
shilling, it crept up to any number of tickets at 9, 
—The‘ National’ forthwith speculated on the chance 
of 25,000 gulls, at 21s—The ‘Sweeps’ tried tickling 
for 20/_Then the pastry-cooks baited with twelfth. 
cakes. Heretofore it has been all for ‘love of art’ 
now ‘ love of literature’ puts forth its claims, and 
The Proprietors of the Newspaper announey 
that it is their intention to present gratuitously 
A Silver Service of Plate 

To their Subscribers who have pre-paid theirSubscription; 
for Six Months of the year 1843, and which Subscriptions wilj 
entitle them to a chance in the distribution of the Service 
of Plate, which will consist of 

A Silver Tea Pot 

A Silver Sugar Basin 

A Silver Milk Ewer 

One Pair of Silver Salts 

One Pair of Silver Table Spoons 

One Pair of Silver Table Spoons 

One Pair of Silver Table Spoons 

One Pair of Silver Table Spoons 

One Pair ofSilver Table Spoons 

One Pair of Silver Table Spoons 

Half-dozen Silver Tea Spoons 

Half-dozen Silver Tea Spoons 

Half-dozen Silver Tea Spoons 

Half-dozen Silvor Tea Spoons 

Half-dozen Silver Tea Spoons 

Half-dozen Silver Tea Spoons 

Half-dozen Silver Tea Spoons ee 

Ilalf-dozen Silver Tea Spoons ee 
Which will be publicly drawn for o 
at Noon. 

Remarkable Phenomena.—We published last week 
the observations made at the Royal Society, showing 
the extraordinary depression of the barometer during 
the gale of Friday the 13th. A correspondent has 
obligingly forwarded us a copy of the Belfast Whig, 
from which it appears that like, and other remarkable 
phenomena, were observed in that town. “ On Thurs 
day last, the evening tide, according to our almanacks, 
took place at thirty-eight minutes past seven o'clock, 
which was very correct ; but the tide, which was at 
its height at that hour, remained so without change, 
till half-past nine o’clock. The tide of yesterday 
(Friday) morning was at its height at twenty-six 
minutes past eight o’clock, and rose to eleven feet 
three inches, being two feet and three inches above 
the previous tide—a most remarkable difference, and 
worthy of notice, when the very low state of the ba- 
rometer is taken into consideration. In addition to 
these phenomena, it is singular, that the storm glasses 
were, the whole of yesterday, in a remarkably unset- 
tled state—the index of the wheel barometers, in all 
parts of the town, went right round the circle, passing 
over the lowest marks, and rising, the reverse way, to 
beyond ‘fair ;’ afterwards, the index came back the 
way it traversed, and then remained at the lowest 
point, ‘ very stormy.’ The marine barometers were 
affected in exactly asimilar way. Indications of this 
kind took place about the 6th of January, 1839—the 
period of that dreadful storm which levelled light- 
houses, and laid prostrate the pride of the forests. 
A like depression took place at Manchester: at Il 
o'clock on Friday a.m. it was at 27.90. 

Durability of Photographic Impressions.—M. Ulex, 
of Hamburgh, lately subjected some daguerrCoty pesto 
aserics of experiments for the purpose of determining 
their durability. He states, in a communication 
published in The Annals of Chemistry, “For the put- 
pose of ascertaining the manner in which they would 
be affected by light, I covered one-half of one of these 
impressions with paper, and hung it up, so #s to 
afford a direct southern aspect, thus exposing it for 
weeks to the continued action of the sun's rays 
When, after this time, the protecting cover was Ie 
moved, not the slightest difference could be perceived 
in the two several halves of the impression. The 
same impression was then exposed, in the water-bath, 
to a temperature of + 60° R.= 167° F., without, 
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however, ite © undergoing, in this instance, the slightest 
alteration. Other impressions were then exposed 
to steam, to the action of carbonic acid, ammonia, 
and even for some time to the action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, and to the gas of hydrosulphate of 
ammonia, without, however, the impressions losing 
in the slightest degree the distinctness of their out- 
lines, or being destroyed. A pure silver plate in 
contact with the air, if only fora short time exposed, 
is, as is well known, rapidly blackened by the action 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. -In the manner, however, 
in which these impressions are generally kept, that 
is to say, between paste-board and glass, both pasted 
together, not even the slightest tinge of brown will be 
roduced by the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Ifa photographic impression is completely rubbed 
away by means of a piece of leather and rotten-stone, 
so that the bright surface of the silver alone is appa- 
rent, and the silver plate is then heated, the impres- 
sion will reappear distinctly with all its outlines. 
This experiment serves likewise as an additional 
confirmation of the statements given by Moser. At 
the present time the photographic impressions are, 
almost without exception, gilt, according to the method 
introduced by Fisot. In the case of an impression 
treated in this manner the gold coating defies all 
noxious influences. We arrive, then, at this result— 
that the preference, as regards durability, must justly 
be given to photographic “impressions over paintings 
in oil.” 

Roman Antiquities,There have lately been dis- 
covered near the town of Hyéres, in the Var, the 





remains of an ancient Roman city. Excavations 
having been made to the extent of between 80 and 
100 yards in a line from the sea-shore, there have | 
been “opened out a hypocaust of large dimensions, 
reservoirs, &c., and several walls faced with curious 
paintings, one of which is semi-circular. These 
paintings were at first very fresh, but faded on ex- 
posure to the light and air. They are composed of 
arabesques, figures of men and animals, flowers, and 
other ornaments, fantastically arranged, similar to the 
most beautiful of those found at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. Pottery, vases, medals, coins, &c. have 
also been dug up. 

Source of Fat in Animals,—The observation by Lie- 
big, that the fibrin of plants and animals is identical 
in its composition, led to the inevitable conclusion, 
that the animal organization merely modifies the state 
of the substances presented to it by the vegetable 
kingdom, and does not form any solids, as plants do, 
from their gaseous constituents; or, in other words, 
the fibrin or curd of milk exists ready formed in the 
vegetables which serve as the food of the cow, while 
the main constituents of the blood, in like manner, 
are derived directly from the vegetable matters which 
constitute the food primarily of all animals. No 
exception could be urged to this affirmation in refer- 
ence to the formation of blood and muscle. The 
anomaly which presented itself was in the instance of 
fat, which, as far as experiment had carried us, did 
hot appear to exist in sufficient abundance in veget- 
able food, to authorize us to ascribe its origin to such 
asource, Liebig quotes the instance of a lean goose, 
weighing 4 Ib., which, in 86 days, gains 5 lb. weight 
by consuming 24 lbs. of maize, and yields 3§ lb. of 
pure fat. The latter could not be derived from the 
maize, said Liebig, because maize, according to such 
experiments as had been made upon it before Liebig 
wrote, did not contain the thousandth part of its 
weight of fat. The ingenious views of Liebig have 
led Dumas and Payen to make a series of experi- 
ments, for the purpose of determining the quantity of 
fatty or oily matter in maize. They have found 9 
per cent. of yellow oil to exist in this vegetable; 
henee they conclude, when a lean goose eats 24 lb. 
of maize, it takes up 2} Ib. of fatty matter, which, 
with the fat previously existing in the animal, is suffi. 
cient to account for the source of the 3} Ib. of fut. 
Dumas adds the remarkable intelligence, that hay, 
such as it is met with in the trusses eaten by animals, 
contains 2 per cent. of fatty or oily matter.—Proceed- 
ings of the Phil. Society of Glasgow. 








To ConrEsPONDENTS.—The Museum of Economic Geology 
isin Craig's Court, Charing Cross.—Amicus—No. 447 of the 
Atheneum, with the steel engraving of the elevation of the 
new Houses of Parliament and Ground Plan, may still be 
bad of our Publisher, 
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Rivingtons, ¢ Paul's Charchyard, and V aterloo-place. 


“Tow NSEND'S seen, Lite BIBLE, ARRANGEMENT OF 





. 8v0. price 31, 6s. a new edition of 
4 4 Uy arranged Ir $' cal a 
HE Hol oy BIBLE, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, in such manner that the Books, 
Chapters, &c. &c. may be read as one connected History, in the 
very Words of the Authorized Svsadation. With copious Notes, 
Indexes, and Marginal Refere 
By the Rev. GEC GE ‘TOWNSEND. M.A. 
Prebendary of Dur’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, a “Waterloo-place. 
*,* The Ocp and New Trstaments are sold separately; 
andthe Bisex, without the Annotations, may be had, in a 
single volume, mee ul. 4s. 


< edition, 12mo. boards, 3: & 
UNN Ss PRINCIPLES of “FEACHIN G. 
With an Appendix, containing Remarks on Private and 
Home Instruction; ; onthe Influence of Example; Specimens of 
Analgtical and Synthetical Lessons, &c. 
* Should be in the hands of every mother and teacher.’ 
Sunday School Union; and Hamilton, Adams © Co. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7 6d. bound, 
EW WOLLAND: its Colonization, Produc- 
tions, and Resources, with Observations on the Relations 
subsisting with GREAT BRITAIN, 
By THOMAS BARTLETT, Assist. Surgeon 51st Light Eoteatey. 
is work refers to every colony of New Holland. 
_London” $ : Longms an, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


— THE YOUNG, 
t published, price 2s. 6d. 
J he E STORIE S from the HISTORY of the 
CILURCH, from the time of the Apostles : with Preface. 
By Rey. THOMAS KING, A.M. 
Incunchews of Trinity Church, C ranbrook, Kent. 
harles Haselden, 21, Wigmore-street, London. 


I his dn: Ay ii published, 1 price ONE SHILL ING, ‘anew edition of of 
A * SILILLING'S WORTH of NONSENSE. 

£ BY THE EDITORS OF ‘ PUNCH.’ 

Ini Well worth a larger enn eg that to which its title lays 
om. Tin 

i We ritte hd ins a right spirit.""— Atheneum 


“An exceedingly droll publication.” — Chambers’s kdinburgh 
Journal, 














jean W.S. Orr & Co. Paternoster rou 
ust published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. 


ric 
t ISFORY of LETTER- WRITING, from the 
Karliest Period & the Fifth Centu 
By WILLIAM ROBERTS, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
William Pee Publisher, 177, Piceadilly. 


NE W VOLUME OF KNOWLES’S ay oe — 
Just published, price 10s. 6d. cloth, Vol. 
7 NOWLES’S DRAMATIC 'WORKS. 
Also, price 16s. cloth, 
“Knowles’s Pronouncing and Explanatory Diction- 
ary of the English Language. 
E:iward Moxon, 44, ge ey 














Published this day, 8vo. price 
OVE LETTERS of MRS. PIOZZI ‘aiiiies 
when she was ent to the Randonme Actor, WILLIAM 
AUGUST S CON aged Twenty- sev 
* Written at Pett four, and five o ‘clock, (in the morning) by 
an octogenar: wu ; a heart (as Mrs. Lee says) twenty-six years 
old, aad, as H. L. P. feels itto be, ALL YouR owN.”—Letter VI. 









ard 

prin: Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
This day is published, oT Syo. — 1 ae Plans, and 118 
HE PRINCI! PLE! S “ae “PRACTICE of 


LAND ENGINEERING, Trigonometrical, Subterraneous, 


and Marine Sore yi ng 
-B URNS, C.E. and Surveyo 
mete f the Institution of Civil eiccers. 
London : John Ollivier, 59, Pall Ma 
‘This day is published, elegantly bound in ultramarine gilt 
a cloth, price 15s 
A Y D R EA M S. 
By CHARLES KNOX, 
Author of ‘ Hardness,’ ‘The Rittmeister’ pod 
With Twenty Illustrations engraved by W. 
Jesigns on Wood by H. Ag 
L et John vier 59, Pall Mall. 





get” 
N ahs “from 





i 1 vols. price 5s. each, bound in cloth, 
VALp Y 8 COMPLETE TIISTORY ‘of ENG- 
LAND. By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. The 
Continuation from the Accession ot George the Third to the 
ae ent Time. By the Rev. #HES, Prebendary of 
eterborough. Illustrated with 80 Signy. inated Engravings. 
Also, in 7 vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. e 
Hughes's History of England, from. ‘i760 to the 
present time. 
London: H. Wix, Bridge-street. 
GUIDE TO TURNING. 
A w ready, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., 
HE HAND: BOOK OF TURNING; 3 con- 
taining instructions in Concentric, Eitipticst, and Eccen- 
tric Turning ; also various plates of Chucks, Tools. and Instru- 
ments, and directions for using the Eccentric, Cutter, Drill, 
Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest, with patterns and instruc- 
Cons Ge a then - P 1 
is wor e pr uction 0 t 
valuable both tothe mechanic ana She capitan. bs shanks 
with clear and perspicuous directions and receipts, and has 
convinced us that, as an amusement, the claims of this art are 
quite as strong as those of modelling, casting, electrotyping, and 
any other of the occupations of elegant leisure. is, besides, 
to be recommended as an exercise hd a blood, which 
often produces a stagnant mind.” 
Saunders & Otley, publldhesn' Conduit-street. 





THE LATE REV. DR. M‘ALL. 
Now ready, in 8vo. eerie i. x. clash. jnoth. a finely-engraved 
by 
ERMONS PREACHED i in the ORDINARY 
COURSE of his MINISTRY, and | chtofy at Manchester. 
By the late ROBERT ST EPHENS M‘ ALL, L.L.D. 
Printed uniformly with, and Sooaier: a Third Volume to, 
* Discourses on Special Occasions,’ 2 vols. 8vo. of 


which upwards of 3,000 copies were disposed of in a few months 
after tengo 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Just published, &vo. 12s. cloth lettere 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE END. OF THE 





CHU RCH, AS PREDICTED IN MATTHEW, Cnap. 
<XIV.; derived from an Examination, according to the prin- 
ciples of Swedenborg, of the commonly rec eived Doctrines of 
the Trinity, Incarnation, Atonement, and Mediation; to which 
are added, Re marks u oa van Time of the End. Bythe Kev. 
UGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A., formerly of Ex. Coll. Oxon. 
voy ; nae. Nard it *& Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 
— — 
ice 75. clot 
PoeEnMs N ow “FIRS' T COLLECTED. 
By LORD LEIGH. 
Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d. boards, 
Thoughts at Whitsuntide, and other Poems. 

“Noble thoug hts, poetic al imaginations, anda sustained dig- 
nity of expression, abound in this collection of poems.""—New 
Mo nity Magazine. 

* We know of no writer of the day who so agreeably reminds 
us of the best parts of the Dorsets and the Sedleys; whose satire 
is so clearly the fruit of his good nature, or whose town-wit is 
neighboured by so much sy mpathy and fancy.”’"— Examiner. 

“Genuine poetry, not alone in grandeur of imagery, but in 
harmony of modulation.”"—Court Journal. 

_ Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





Third edition, greatly enlarged, price 5 


HE BRE r di had IN E- MAKER, and 
DOMESTIC a ¥ Ee 
By ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘ The Se ottish Ale Brewer.’ 
A Practical ‘Treatise on the Art of making Home _ Wines, 


Liqueurs, &c., without ar mig taae of failure, by the aid of the 

Saccharometer. In Family Brewing 2 method is simply laid 
down, whereby in every Quarter of Malt one Bushel may be 
save 

This i is one of the most useful books that we have met with.” 

c ‘ourier.— work fit for every comfortable family.”" Lit. Gaz.— 

‘The best guide out of sight.” Tait's Magazine. —“ ‘This book 
must be worth any money.” —Liverpool Standard. 

Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and Whittaker & Co. London. 





} Now ready, 2nd edition + Post § 8vo. cloth, 
IIE NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLA ND, 
obtained Prine ipally from Oral Treditien. “Collected and 
dited by JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq 
“Not only all pr pang aunts, nurses (for purses can even 
read now), are obliged to Mr. i Jalliwell for this careful and 
elegant collection of this most popular portion of our national 
poetry, but that grave and gray-headed scholars may find in 
them traces of manners long passed away, and sentiments that 
may awake a pleasing train of meditations. They are arranged 
into fifteen classes and accompanied with notes, that, without 
enlarging, are illustrative and interesting, and are a proof that 
scholarship and taste ¢ A i the humblest subject it touches.” 
—Ms rer, Magazine, Ja 
IY NGLISH SU RN "AMES : a Series of Essays on 
Famil Komenclatare, Historical, Etymological, and 
Humorous. By MARK AN’ CONY LOWER, Esq. Post 8vo. pp. 
260, with 20 W ode oo cloth, 6s.; large paper, 10s. 6d. 
*A most amusing volume, mingling wit and pleasantry with 
ae research and historical interest."’— Weekly Chron. 
. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London, 


NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 

Just published, Part 1, price 4s. of 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOL ony. Pe VARIOUS CON- 

TRIBUTORS. Edited by WILLIAM tH, Ph, D., Editor 
of the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman set uities.” Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings on Wood. ‘The Work will be con- 
tinued in Quarterly — and willform One Octavo Volume. 

>, ately published, 

A DICTION ARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By various Contributors. Edited by Dr. W. 
Smith. 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated by 500 Engravings on Wood. 
1. 16s. cloth lettered. 

“We do not pretend to have examined this Dictionary 
throughout; but the articles which we have consulted appear 
tous admirably done: they are terse in style, and pregnant, yet 
not cumnbrously so, with accurate knowledge; the best and atest 
authorities are c onstantly ¢ ited....It was a work much wanted, 
will be invaluable to the oung student, and, as a book of refer- 
ence (it is a single, handsome double-columned vo. ), will be 
most acceptable on the library-table of every scholar.’’—Quar- 
terly Pexien. June, 1812. 
A Prospectus, with the List of Contributors to each 
WwW ng may be had on application to the Publishers, or through 
any Bookseller. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 


WORKS PUBLISIIED BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE PUB- 
LICATION OF ORIENTAL TEXTs. 
. SYRIAC, 
ITEOPHANIA; or, Divine Maniitntion of 











Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ EUSEBIUS 
Bishop of Cwsarea. Edited, from an ancie nt Ni pnseceint re- 
cently discovered, by Professor SAMUEL LEE, D. lis 


The Original Greek of this Work is ‘lost) 
ARABIC. 
Kitab ulmilal walnéhal: ‘Book of Religious and 
Philosophical Sects.’ By Muhammad Alshabrastfuf. Part I. 
8s. Edited by the Rev. William Cureton. 
Tahdzib ulasma: ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Il- 
lustrious Men, chiefly at the Beginning of Islamism.” Part I. 7s. 
By Yahya Alnawawi. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand W iistenfela. 


SANSCRIT, 


‘The Séma-veda.’ Edited by the Rev. G. Steven- 


a: Drinted under the Superintendence of Professor H. H. 

Subscribers are requested to 1 ks publi b: 

an Sar ety, hs ,zeanes apply for the Works published by 
en 


Madden & Co, Oriental Booksellers, 


No, 8, Lea 





Fourth Edition, OR ls. Qd. cloth; 2s. leather, = 
LLEN and CORN WELL’S SCHo09 
GRAMMAR, with very COPIOUS EXER RCISES, 
systematic view of the FORMATION and DERIV ATION 
Words, com pares Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek Lists, 
explain the ETY) OGY of above 7,000 Englis’ h Words whic 
This intelligible and very useful work peatiees m 
conception of a good school grammar than any other 
—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Also, ath published, price Is. nw 9d. stiff covers, 
RAMMAR for BEG ; being 
w oe CTION to the shore, a the same Authon” 
“ We have never se m 
Py La | en a more desirable elementary work”. 
S Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES Assy RED, 


i EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 35, Pall Mall, London. Capital 500,000/, 
This Otlice is provided with very accurately constructed’ Tables, 
by which it can Assure Diseased Lives om Equitable Terms, 
The extra Premium discontinued on restoration of the Assured 
to paomenent, beaks. aa Li 
nerease¢ nnuities granted on unsound lyes, tl 
be’ og wie te particular Facnee. i ‘ ne amount 
embers of Consumptive Families assured at Equitab) 
Healthy Lives are assured at ee — than at mene 
Offices. F. - NELSON, , Actuary, 


LONG ANNUITIES, & ANNUITIES TERMINABLE IN ta, 


HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT and Lipp 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, continue the 
above Annuities after their expiration, on payment of _ annual 
Premium until 1859 inclusive.—Particulars may be at the 
ollice, No. 12, e€ ~~ Blackfriars, London, 
pital 500,000/. 
Trustees—W mas? Butterworth Bayley, Esq. 

Henry Porcher, Esq. | Martin Tucker Smith, Exq, 
John Cazenove, Secretar P 


—¥ Of our 
we know.” 











7 YOTT 7 

CONOMIC LIFE ASSU ANCE SOCIETY, 

No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London : «tablished iz, 
Empowered by Act _f Parliament. 3 William 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any ther office that 
entitle the assured to participate in the profits. 

‘he bonus declared in 1834 amounted upon an average to 1é, 
per cent, on the premiuins then paid ; and 1n 1839 a second bonus 
was awarded, amounting on the average to 31/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. 

Prospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the hours of ten and four, or will be forwarded 
to persons resident in an country on application. 

AMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, See, 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 

This ctitation is empowered by" Special Act of Parliament, 
(4 Vict. cap. 9), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-Holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offered by other Companies. The decided superiority of iis 
plan, and its claim - 1-3 preference and support, have been 
proved inc y its extr y and 
success. 

Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own 
Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of otbers. 

The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once a property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realized. Take. for instance, the case of a person at the age 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5/. 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a be- 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of bis continuing the same payment quarterly Sucing 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of EIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. ‘Thus, by the exertion of a ver y slight degree of economy 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
ordi at once realize a copes of 10001., which he can bequeath 

Sispose of in any way he may think } pro: 
Detailed Prospectuses, and ev a re mute Nedecesation as to 
the mode of effecting Assurance btained at the Office 
STER. MORRISON, Resident Director. 

A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch 

of business. 


ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


33, Bridge-street, — London. 














George H. amg Tisa 
Lieut.-Colonel Moody, 
John Chapman, Esq. 
Charles C nippindale, Esq. 
James C zolgubean, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin 


. Chairman. 

RE. he Deputy-Chairman 

Jameson Banter, Esq. 

Sir John Kirkland. 

Richard Norman, Esq. 
n, Alexander Stewart, Esq. 

Rear- AdmiralJ iW. D. Dundas, William Whitmore, Esq. 
P. John Wilson, Esq. 


Thomas Harrison, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 


dudiere—J, Ht. Forbes, Esq., G. . Hankez, i ey ince, Pal Mal tas Esq. 
Ph r. James Johnson Pall N 
yeiciane (Dr. C. F. Forbes, F.L 3, Argyle a-street. 
Surgeon—Sarnuel Solly, Esq. t. — »n's-place. 
Standing tt lis 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hale, Boys. and Austen. 
Bankers—Bank of England. 
Actuary—J. M. Rainbow, Esq. 
The advantages of this Office. among others, a 
. A participation septennially in Scoakine. of the Profits, 
which may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to 
augment the sum assured. 
rhe following Bonuses have been assigned to all Policies, of 
at least three years’ standing, effected for the whole duration 


Life :— 
FIRST DIVISION, IN 1832. 

From 18s. to 2/. 12s. per cent. per annum on the sums assured, 

varying with the age, being equivalent, on the average, t0 
264 per cent. on the premiums paid. 
SECOND DIVISION, IN 1839, 

From upwards of 1. to upwards of 32. per cent. per annum 
on the sums assured, or, on the average, 33 pe r cent. on the 
premiums paid for the preceding seven ye 

2. Premiums may be paid in a limited sambarer “annual sums, 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the polic: 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment of suc 
promigms has ceased. 
The Assurance or Preniom Fund is not subject to any 
chy e for interest to proprieto: 

of the Army, Nav 











arties Cincloding Officers East India 

Coimpany, and Merchant Service,) may be assure ‘to reside in 
ov gepeses to all parts of the World, at premiums calculated oa 

rea 

5. Claims to be paid within three months. 

. The assured may dispose of gd policies to the Company. 
. No charge but for policy stam 

The Prospectus, Tables of Rates, ‘&c. to be had at the Office 





phall-street, 





London, if the Company's Age 
in London, or of the Company's Arent CONVERS, Gecseeeys 
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AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
E 3, Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
ye Established by Act of Parliament, 1807. 
Le can ee 

Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart. F.1t.S., pay airman. 

2 Sir G ,| Charles T. Holcombe, Esq. 
The Re TS. ccabicg Ouseley W. Anderson wgenesk, Esq. 
sir A. Denman Croft, Bart, Peter Skipper, He. 
ese Se one Wilson, enty Tulnell, Esq. M.P. 
Chas. 


Baldwin, Esq. M.P. William Wybrow, Esq. 
ISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE, 
” *h Directors have caused new ‘Tables to be calculated, in 
f h the relative values of the Lives of the two Sexes are at 
— ves distinguished ; in consequence of this improvement the 
all na ar Male Lives are insured at premiums helow the ordinary 
yee he *emale Lives lower than any other office, 
Ta eaual Premiums required for the Assurance of 1001, to be 
received on the death ofa 





mn youre, Wholelife. ||s rena ote life 
» (Se -ears., Whole life. ||Seven years.| Whole life. 

Age. Seren es | £226 || £150 | £113 1 

r 2 } 


2 
4 
3 
i 


1 
spectus exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
Prost be obtaine d at the Office of the Company. 
a Pour-fifths of the profits are divided among the assured for the 
whole term of life, whether residing abroad or at home. 
By order, HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 


I 





70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 
i797 ‘ Directors. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P._ | Sir W. Heygate, Bart. and Ald. 
W. Stanley Clarke, Esq. F.R.S.| Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
John Coope, Esq. . R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 

Villiam Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

Sir William Curtis, Bart. | George Shum Storey, 

William Davis, \ | C, Hampden Turner, Esq 

J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. . 
e Plan of this Oflice will be found to comprise all the Solid 

Advantages of Life Assuraice. a 

Persons have the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the ‘Tables, which include Ascending and 
Descending Seales of Premium, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

The Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations, and these being veritied by the experi- 
ence of the Oilice during Forty Years, are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
alarge pAIp-UpP Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partnership. - 

Pol re purchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
s etlected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five: ths of such purchase-money. 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Oflices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
jn every City and principal ‘Town in the Kingdom. 

R. TUCKER, Secretary. 


assuran 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
13, Nicholas-lane, King William-street, London, for Mu- 
tual Assurances on Lives, Endowments, Deferred Sums, Imme- 
diate and Deferred Annuities, enrolled under the Acts of Par- 
liament relating to Friendly Societies. 
s Directors. 
€. P. Bousfield, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq Joseph Janson, Esq. 
Villiam Cash, S. Hayhurst Lu 
C. Lushington, f 
John St. Barbe, Esq. 
Richard Shortridge, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 
' 


John Feltham, 

Joseph Hargrave, Esq. 

‘Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 

Medical Directors. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. __| Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.L.S. 
S licitors—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 

THIS INSTITUTION completed the Seventh Year of its esta- 
blishment on the 15th of December, 1812, and, in accordance 
with a Rule made at its commencement, a careful valuation of 
its lis *s and assets has been made by an eminent Actuary, 

rpose of making the first division of profits amongst 
its members, the gratifying result of which is exemplified in the 
following instances, showing the profit assigned to policies which 
have existed from one to seven years :— 


| 
| | 
| 





Amount of | 


Original 
Bonus. i 


| Premium. 


| 


Sum Assured, 





500 
1,000 


worn 


ues 


6 | 
2,000 26 j 33 9 








The Directors refer with great confidence to the above state- 
ment, as exhibiting the most satisfactory proof of the superiority 
of the principle on which this Institution is founded, namely, 
that of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, carried out under the 
protection and advantages afforded by the acts of Parliament 
Telating to FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, and fully warranting them 
in thus directing the public attention to the peculiar privileges 
secured to all assurers. 
mete Report of the Directors to the Annual Meeting of the 

lembers, held on the 15th of December last, Prospectuses, and 
every other information, may be had on application at the 

lice, or to the Country Agents. 

He next Division of Profits will take place in December, 
IM7. JOSEPH MARSII, Sec. 
London, Jan. 17, 1843. 


The business of the Institution will be removed to new pre- 


po at No. 43, Gracechurch-street, during the month of March 





' -, 
CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 24, Lombard-street. 
very description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon 
pooderate scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in_profits. 
Endowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. 
_Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals assuring their lives with this Associatio 
isks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 
_ Applications for appointments as Agents and Medical Keferees 
in the country, to be addressed to Ss 
EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 
Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 
by applying at the Offices, No. 24, Lombard-street, City. 


. tea NY 7; <p T 
N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
_ BRUSH, made on the most scientific principle, and 
patronized by the most eminent of the faculty. This celebrated 
rush will search thesenghiy into the divisions of the ‘Teeth, and 
clean in the most effectual and extraordinary manner. Met- 
calfe’s Tooth-brushes are famous for being made on a plan that 
the hairs never come loose in the mouth, ls. each. An improved 
Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part of the usual time, and 
incapable of injuring the finest nap, A newly-invented Brush 
for cleaning Velvet with quick and satisfactory effect. The 
much-approved Vlesh-brushes as recommended by the faculty, 
and Horsehair Gloves and Bands. Penetrating Hair-brushes, 
with the durable unbleached Russian bristles, which do not 
soften in washing or use like common hair. A new and large 
importation of Fine Turkey Sponge, and Combs of all descrip- 
tions.—Caution. ‘lo be had, wholesale and retail, onLy at Met- 
calfe’s Sole Establishment, 130 3, Oxford-street, nearly opposite 
Hanover-square. 
Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” 
houses. 


OOKING GLASSES, &c.—To ALL PARTIES 
FURNISHING.—W. E, GOULD respectfully acquaints his 
friends and the public, that he has on sale a large assortment of 
‘HIM y GLASSES of superior quality, in gilt frames, which 
ance of design and superiority of workmanship, are not 
to be equalled at moderate prices. Window Cornices from 
4y. Gd. per foct. A variety of Picture Frames ; Cheval and Toilet 
Glasses ; Regildingin all its branches. Every article manufac. 
tured upon the premises, 19, MoorGaTe-stTreer, City.—A few 
Second-hand Chimney Glasses for sale. 


, + r 
LATE ENGRAVED on REASONABLE 
TERMS.—J. PAYNE begs to inform the Nobility and 
Gentry that he has removed from 22, Fleet-street, to 16, Great 
Castle-street, Regent-street, where he will continue to engrave 
Silver and Plated Spoons and Forks, Table Knives, &c. with 
Crest or Cypher, in a superior manner, at 3s. perdozen. Waiters, 
‘lea Sets, and other articles of plate engraved with Arms or 
Crest at equally reduced prices. Joshua Payne has engraved 
late for several members of the Royal Family and many of the 
Nobility, specimens of which may be seen at his house, 16, Great 
Castle-street (one door from Regent-street), near the Polytech- 
nic Institution. 





. 


adopted by other 
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C ARD-PLATE ENGRAVED TO ANY 
PATTERN 2s,, and 100 Visiting Cards, from plate, 2s. ; 
Plate e aved with Crest and Name, 5s. Note paper 4s., €s., 
Ss., and 10s, per ream; letter, &8s., l0s., 12s. 6¢., and 15s. per ream. 
Any of these papers stamped with Crests, Coronets, or Initials, 
at Ss. per ream, or richly finished in gold, silver, or colours, at 
ls. 4d. per quire: no charge for the die. Wafers from the die, 
1s. per 100, or Gs. 6G. per 1,000; high satin palace note paper, five 
uires, ls. 6d. ; envelopes, 5s., 7s. 6d., and 9s. per 1,000, or ls. per 
dozen stamped; sealing Wax from 4s. per lb.; best drawing 
pencils 4s. per dozen. An elegant assortment of envelope, blott- 
ing, and traveliing cases, dispatch and music boxes, scrap and 
drawing books, albums, Bibles and Prayers, fancy inkstands 

pencil cases, pen holders, toilet and scent bottles, wafers, an 
every article, suitable for presents, lower than any house in the 
trade. Playing cards 1s. 6d. per pack. or four packs 5s. News- 
papers lente read at 9d. per week. CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
—Terms: 3/. 3s. per annum, including all the New Publications 
and Periodicals, at MARSHALL & CO.’S, Stationers and En- 
gravers, 12, Curzon-street, May-fsir, corner of Queen-street. 

Orders post punctually attended to. 
ry — r 

WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority the 
, Queen's Own), with the new large eyes, are easily 
threaded, even by blind persons, and work with great ease, 
having improved points,temper, and finish. The labels are cor- 
rect likenesses of Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. H. Walker's improved 
fish hooks, steel pens, hooks and eyes are recommended. For 
the home trade neat packages of needles or pens, from 1s. to 
10s. value, can be sent free, by post, by any respectable dealer, 
on receipt of 13 penny stamps for every s hilling value. 
quality, &c. for shipping. H. WALKER, Manufacturer to the 
Queen, 20, MAIDEN-LANE, WOOD-STREET, London. 


SILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 
nm and injurious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
supplanted by the introduction of a new, and perfectly match- 
less ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, (late ALDERMAN,) 41 
and 42, Barsrcan, aided by a person of Science in the amalga- 
mation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice 
the most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the 
richness of Silver in appearance—with all its durability and 
hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it 
does a Chemical Process, by which all that is nauseous in mixed 
metals is entirely extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned 
as silver, and is manufactured into every article for the table 
and sideboard. 








overy 





s. d. 
Table Spoons and Forks Mustard Spoon..esessees 
d oo Tea Spoons, per do 
Gravy Spoons 
Salt ditto... 

Soup Ladles Sugar Tongs - 
Sauce Ladle cocscoee | 

In order that the Public may not be deceived, C. W. bas quoted 
the price of his best Plate; three prices lower may be had of 
lighter weights. Sk - 

€. Watson begs the Public will understand that this metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that silver is not more different from 
gold, tha his metal is from all others; the Public will therefore 
have no difficulty in discovering the animus which directs the 
virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily suffer- 
ing from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress 
of sis New Plate since its introduction. C. W., unlike this parry, 
courts comparison, feeling confident that the result will esta- 
blisb its pre-eminence. tire services of plate purchased. 

TEA tAYs, and A URNS, SOLAR and CANDLE 
LAMPS, KNIVES, and FORKS, &c.—This house has, for fifty 


ARSHALL & CO., 12, Curzon-street, con- 
tinue to supply WRITING PAPERS, &c. at city prices, 
:—Letter paper, 9s., 10s. 6d., 12s., 15s.; ream note, 4s., 65., 
8s.; palace note paper, five quires, ls. 6d. ; sealing wax, 3s. per 
lb. ; card plate engraved, 100 printed, 4s. Newspapers lent to 
read, 9d. per week ; neat leather blotting cases, Is. 6d., or with 
lock, 3s. ; fancy inkstands, and every kind of article suitable for 
presents, equ>tly cheap; envelopes, with stamps on, i. per 
dozen ; neat leather envelope cases, filled, 2s. 6d. Circulating 
Library; terms, 3/. 3s. per annum ; Il. Is. 6¢. half year; 16s. 
eg quarter.—12, Curzon-street, corner of Queen-street. Orders 
post punctually attended to. Goods sent any distance. 


ENGRAVED on VISITING CARDS 





RESTS 


in the first-rate style, 6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 
100 cards, 2s. 6d.; and also every description of elegant engrav- 
ing. Specimens of the above may be selected from a large and 
fashionable assortment, at the Warchouses 0 
Messrs. BARRY & SON, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 
and 122, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, 

or sent on application any distance free of expense. Superfine 
letter papers, 278., 22s., 208., 188., 178., 148. Gd., 128., and 8s. per 
ream; note ditto, 18s., I6s., 12s., 8s., 6s., and 4s, per ream. 

Either of the above papers may be stamped with crest, coronet, 
or initials, for the additional charge of 10s. per ream, Messrs. 
Barry & Son finding the dies and wafers from it at 7s. per 1,000. 
Their miscellaneous stock embraces dressing ¢ » Writing 
desks, inkstands, fancy note paper and envelop itable for 
invitations, comp ntary notes, weddings, &c.; wafers from 
the antique, diurnal note and envelopes, envelope cases, Bibles 
and Prayers roy gilt, MorJan's gold and silver gauntlet pencil 
cases, elegant penholders and toilet and smelling bottles, souve- 
nirs, card-cases, pocket-books, and every description of useful 
stationery, with postage stamps and euvelopes at Government 
prices. 


ASTOR OIL.—H. Taytor, Chemist, 10, Pall 
Mall, London, has prepared Castor Oilin a concentrated 
form, enclosed in Capsules of Gelatine, by which the disagree- 
able taste of this medicine is entirely avoided. T 
found the most pleasant method of taking that safe aperient 
medicine. ‘The Dose is from one to four capsules. In Boxes at 
2s. 6d. each, and can be sent by post for 4d. 











INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS, 
SODA o£ ron . 

~IMCO’S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most 
efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons 
suffering from Influenza; the two first doses general? arrest 
the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perse- 
verance completely removes it. Children's Coughs. as well as 
recent ones in adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently 
by the first), and asthmatic persons, who previously had not 
been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit 
from the use of it. Sold by A. Willoughby & Co., late B. G. 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate-street Without, London, and all Medi- 

cine Vendors, in bottles at ls. 14d. or 2s. 9d. each. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE.—This is an efficient White Powder for the 
‘Teeth, solely prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most delightfub 
odour, and of sovereign virtue for strengthening. preserving, and 
thoroughly cleansing the Tveth. lt eradicates Tartar from the ‘Teeth, 
Temoves spols of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel— 
to which it gives a pearl-like whiteness; and, above all, from its 
disinfecting properties, gives SWEETNESS TO THE BREATH, As 
an anti-scorbutic, the gums also share in its transcendant powers. 
Scurvy is eradicated from them, a healthy action and redness 
are induced, that offer to the nutice of the mogeel eee ay 
the most indubitable signs of their Aealthful state. Price 2s, 9d. 
per box, duty included. e 
«cy NOTICE—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, are 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on each. 
Be sure to ask for “ RowLaxp’s Oponto.” Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


. + y 
UTLER’S COMPOUNDCONCENTRATED 
j DECOCTION or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is the original of the now numerous concentrated preparations 
of the kind. A dessert spoonful of it diluted with water, makes 
half a pint of the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and 
composition as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeeias. It 
is prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of 
the skin, and all cutaneous diseas also has been found ex- 
tremely useful in chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms 
and after an improper use of mercury. ’ 
Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half-pints, 10s. ; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6¢., by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, 
corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, London; and may be obtained 
of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-st. ; Davenport & Co. 30.Waterloo-place, 
Edinburgh ; or, by order, through any respectable Druggist. 

y The above Medicine has been prepared and sold by the 
Advertiser and his Predecessor. in the same premises, very 
nearly 20 yeagg, An individual in the same street bas, within a 
short period, succeeded to the business of the late Mr. George 
Butler (who first commenced business as a Chemist and Drug- 
gist about 7 years since), and, preparing a similar medicine, 
modestly announces in print that the said George Butler's pre- 
paration is the original, asserting also its superiority to an imita- 
tion sold under a similar name. It is consequently necessary to 
caution the public against being imposed on | such a state- 
ment, and to repeat that the old establishment of * BUTLER’ in 
this City has no connexion with any other of the same name. 


No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
THE LATE GEORGE BUTLER, 

ILLIAM JACKSON, formerly with the late 
Mr. A. John Mariner, and now successor to the late Mr. 
George Butler, 93, Cheapside, corner o ing-street, London, 
established 1616.—GEORGE BUTLER’S FLUID EXTRACT of 
SARSAPARILLA, now prepared solely by his successor, Wil- 
liam Jackson, isthe Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla of the 
London Pharmacopeeia, concentrated to such a degree that a 
dessert spoonful diluted with a quarter of a pint of water is pre- 
cisely the same as the compound decoction ordered by the 
Royal College of Physicians. Purchasers are earnestly re- 
quested to test by dilution the relative strength of this prepara- 
tion with others sold under a similar name, and he feels assured 
that the superiority of the preparation made by him and his 
predecessor, its purity, and the great care bestowed in the pro- 
cess of evaporation, will always ensure the decided approbation 
and preference which it has received of the medical profession. 
/. Jackson is unwilling to refer to the invidious observations 
annexed to an advertisement (for obvious reasons) of a similar 
preparation by “ an individual in the same street,”’ but he is 
anxious to maintain the credit of the above preparation, and to 
state that his concern has always been known asa Medical and 
di ing Establishment, and that “ Turlington’s Balsam,” 
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years, possessed an unrivalled celebrity in furni e 

A set of three full-sized Gothic paper trays, 35s.; a best Gothic 
border 30-inch Japan tray, 12s.; adozen ivory table knives, 11s.; 
dessert ditto, 9s.; a pair of carvers, 4s.6d. A. Palmer's Candle 
Lamp, bronze or lacquered, 9s.; a solar ditto, to burn common 
oil without smoke or smell, 25s. ; hot water dishes, for venison, 
steaks, and stews, of all sizes; fenders and fire-irons in great 
variety ; fine steel penknives, ls. each ; best ivory-handle razors, 


35. 6d. per pair. 
41 and 43, Barbican, and at 16, Norton Folgate. 





“5 Stoughton's Elixir,” end other nostrums of a like character, 
have never been sold at his establishment with his name at- 
tached thereto as the proprietor of them. He declines takin 
any further notice of the malignant remarks alluded to. 
Jackson begs to repeat the caution that there exists no con- 
nexion between his establishment and any other of the name 
of’ Butler.” Please. thesefare, to observe that the labels have 
upon them, in full, the address, 93, Cheapside, corner of King- 
street, London, Established 1616, 
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TO EXTEND THE INFLUENCE OF BRITISH ART, BY CIRCULATING FINE EXAMPLES OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING AND ENGRAVING. 


THE NATIONAL ART-UNION. 


PATRON, 
IIIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 














Various circumstances have combined to suggest the establishment of an Art-Union upon a more extended and comprehensive scale than that of the 
“ Societies” at present in existence ; with a view to associate, for one common purpose, persons of similar habits and tastes, however removed by distance ; to 
increase the means of justly appreciating the Fine Arts, and participating in their beneficial influences ; and, by circulating Works of unquestionable excel. 
lence, to give a right bias and a wise direction to that taste for the beautiful and instructive in Art, which is becoming, not gradually, but rapidly, universal 
in Great Britain. 

The Societies which, within the last few years, have been called into existence, in this country, originated, as our readers are aware, with the patrons of Art 
in Germany. The idea was borrowed first in Scotland ; it was introduced thence into London ; the spirit spread its influence to Ireland and the English 
provinces ; and seyeral such Institutions are now in operation—all stimulated by one great and honourable motive, but each having some peculiar characteristics, 
and all acting upon grounds independent one of another. 

The vast advantages that arise to a community from a proper cultivation of the Arts, and the salutary enjoyments produced by them, are too obvious, and 
too generally admitted, to require comment. The astonishing increase of Institutions for their promotion, and of Societies for their encouragement, in this 
country, has only kept pace with the public sentiment. The spirit of the age, rejecting the less refined pleasures of former times, requires those that are derived 
from the cultivation of Science, Literature, and rue Arts,—because it has been taught to appreciate their value. The aristocracy, of rank or commerce, are 
deriving their “ home enjoyments” from the mind and hand of the Painter ; while the taste, and it may be said the judgment, formerly confined to the higher, 
have spread to the middle, classes of society, by whom the inferior productions of the graver are now almost invariably rejected. Fortunately, Science has been 
summoned to the aid of the Arts,—the invention of the ELecrroryre will, by multiplying to any extent the productions of the burin, enable the producer of a 
fine Print to supply it at the cost, formerly, of the commonest engravings—such electrotyped copies being, in all respects, as exce'lent as the originals, of which 
they are fae-similes,—a result that rests upon indubitable authority, and is “established by the proof that it has been found impossible, by most competent 
judges, to distinguish the one from the other.” 


The Managers of the © Nationat Art-Unton” avail themselves of this power to answer the increased demand for Art of unquestionable excellence ; and 
submit their PLan with confidence to the Publie. 

In its leading provisions, it resembles THE SocrETIES now in operation, and with which the Public are already familiar ; first, in supplying an impression 
of a most costly Engraving for each Guinea subscribed ; and secondly, in distributing Works of Art, the productions of British Artists, which will be appropriated 
in the usual manner of drawing. r 

In the * Nationat Art-Unton,” however, there are some peculiar features, upon the importance of which, as serious and valuable improvements, its 
projectors calculate for success. 

These they have now to explain :— 


With reference to the PRINTS distributed,---One for each Guinea subscribed: 


Ist. The Print is pstrverep to the Subscriber, at the time his Subscription is paid ; thus removing one of the principal objections to existing Art-Untons, which have delayed the 
issue of one Print until long after another Print has become dug; causing considerable disappointment and vexation by continual postponements. 

2nd. As, at least, THREB Or youR Engravings are submitted to the Subseribers, from which a choice may be made, for each Guinea subscribed,—and as these Engravings are varied 
as to subject and size, the Subscriber is enabled to select a Print suitable to his taste ; and not compelled, as in previously existing Societies, to accept a Print, the character of whieh 
may not be agreeable to him, or which does not possess safficient merit as a work ofart. In short, he can ascertain the true worth of the Engraving before he becomes a Subscriber. 


3rd. The Prints issued by the Natioxat Ant-Union are greatly superior to any that have been hitherto published by agiciety. They are all Line Engravings ; engraved in every 
instance by the most eminent of Britieti Bingrawers, from the choigest works of the most famous of our British Painters; andthe expenditure in their production has been at least thrice 
the amount paid by any existing similar Institution. - 


With reference to the PRIZES for distribution among the Subscribers: 
Ist. The gam to be expended in the h of Paizes,—Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture, and Proof Impressions of fino Prints,—shall amount to the FULL HALF of the total sum 
subscribed, exclusive of the Engravings distributed at the time of subs¢ribing. 
(No Painting, Drawing, or work in Sculpture, can be selected as a Prize of less value than Twenty-five Guineas ; but the smaller Prizes will consist of the finest Proofs of rare 
and costly Prints, which cannot but be considered more desirable acquisitions than inferior Pictures of small price.]} 
2nd. Tho plan of drawing the Prizes will be precisely that adopted by the London Art-Union, and will take place within the current year. 
3rd. The Pictures which are to be purchased with the amount of the Prizes distributed by the Institution, may be purchased, at the option of the Prize-holder, from any accredited 


Artists’ Exhibition in the United Kingdom within Twelve Months after the Prizes have been declared. Thus the Prize-holder will avoid the necessity of a journey to London, or the 
only alternative of selecting his Picture by deputy. 


4th. Any Prize-holder of Two Hundred Pounds and upwards, who cannot select a Picture to his taste from the Exhibitions, will have the privilege of giving a commission to any 
Artist of his own selection, subject to the approval of a majority of the Committee. This arrangement will avoid the difficulty of which there has been a universal complaint, inasmuch 
as in nearly every instance, Pictures of the highest merit are purchased previous to 


ia o- = number and value of the Prizes will depend upon the amount of and will be determined by the Committee immediately on the Subscription Lists 
eing closed. 





_ 6th. Should it come to the knowledge of the Committee that any private arrangement has taken place between a Prive-holder and an Artist, with a view to an improper appro: 
priation of the whole or any part of the amount of a Prize, it will be forfeited, and awarded to some one of the Institutions for the benefit of decayed Artists; and should any Prize- 
holder select a Picture of less value than the amount of his Prize, the sum so unexpended shall be applied to the same purpose. 


7th. No Picture, Drawing, or work in Sculpture, shall be selected by a Prize-holder, the price of which has not been left 


ibi i " . , previous to. the opening of the Exhibition wherein it is 
exhibited, with the Clerk or Secretary, or proper person appointed to make such price public, and any reservation for Copyright which inay make the price doubtful, shall render 
it ineligible for selection. 


The period for drawing the Prizes will be duly announced. It will take place in London, and Subscribers will be invited to attend. -The proceedings will be 
conducted under the superintendence of the Committee, and at least TweLve of the Town and Country Agents, who will represent the interests ‘of the Subscribers. 


PRINTS FOR DELIVERY TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE YEAR 1843. 
I. ANCIENT ITALY. II. MODERN ITALY. 
VAINTED BY J, M, W. TURNER, R.A, ; ENGRAVED BY J. T. WILLMORE. PAINTED BY J. M. W. TURNER, B.A,; ENGRAVED BY WILLIAM MILLER. 


I. & IV. (The Pair to cach Subscriber of One Guinea.) 
THE LATTICE. i] THE MASK. 


PAINTED BY E. LANDSEER, R.A.; ENGRAVED BY J. H. ROBINSON, 





The two first-named are Now compLareD, by the two eminent Line Engravers, Messrs. Wi1Ltmore and MitvEr: the size of each is 2ft. din. by 1 ft. 9in. The interest and beauty 
of the subjects have been universally acknowledged ; and as Engravings they will be classed among the most successful efforts of modern times. ‘The Pair, after Lanpsrer’s exquisitt 
Pictures, engraved by J. H. Ropinson, are partially known; but the extreme delicacy and cost of the Engraving demanded a proportionate charge, which excluded them from the 
hands of all but a very few. The application of the Electrotype has justified their introduction into this Plan. 


That this plan originates in private enterprise cannot be treated as an objection, inasmuch as in this country such is the origin of nearly every great and 
prosperous national undertaking—which can benefit its projectors only by really benefiting the Public. 
Specimens of the above-named Plates may be seen, and Prospectuses, with every further information, obtained at the Offices, 26, Soho-square. 
RICHARD LLOYD, Sreretaries 
London, January, 1843, J, L, GRUNDY, war ; 
¥*,* The Names of the Gentlemen forming the Committee will be shortly announced. 
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London; James Hotmes, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-stzeet North, Strand, by Joux FRaNcis; and sold by al] Bookseller? 
and Newsyenders.—Agents; for ScoTLAND, Messrs, Boll & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IReLanxp, J, Cuunming, Dublin, 
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